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KIRK’S HISTORY OF CHARLES THE BOLD." 


Few subjects can be thought of better suited for an historical mono- 
graph than that which has been chosen by Mr. Kirk. It appeals to 
every class of historical readers, and it allows scope for the display of 
every sort of historical power. The tale, as a tale, as a narrative of 
personal adventure and a display of personal character, is one of the 
most attractive in European history. As such it has been chosen by 
Scott as the material for two of his novels; one of which, if not 
absolutely one of his master-pieces, at any rate ranks high among 
his writings. It is probably from “ Quentin Durward” that most 
English readers have drawn their ideas of Lewis XI. and of 
Charles the Bold ; some may even have drawn their main ideas of the 
fights of Grandson, Morat, and Nancy from the hurried narratives in 
“Anne of Geierstein.” In fact, a nobler subject, whether for romance 
or poetry or tragedy, can hardly be conceived than the exaltation 
and the fall of the renowned Burgundian Duke. But to the historian 
the fate of Charles and his Duchy have an interest which is far higher 
and wider than this. Chronologically and geographically alike, 
Charles and his Duchy form the great barrier, or the great connecting 
link, whichever we choose to call it, between the main divisions 
of European history and European geography. The Dukes of Bur- 
gundy of the House of Valois form a sort of bridge between the later 
Middle Age and the period of the Renaissance and the Reformation. 
They connect those two periods by forming the nucleus of the vast 
dominion of that Austrian house which became their heir, and 
which, mainly by, virtue of that heirship, fills such a space in the 
history of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. But the domi- 
nions of the Burgundian Dukes hold a still higher historical position. 
They may be said to bind together the whole of Enropean history for 
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the last thousand years. From the ninth century to the nineteenth, 
the politics of Europe have largely gathered round the rivalry between 
the Eastern and the Western Kingdoms—in modern lenguage, 
between Germany and France. From the ninth century to the nine- 
teenth, a succession of efforts have been made to establish, in one 
shape or another, a middle state between the two. Over and over 
again, during that long period, have men striven to make the whole, 
or some portion, of the frontier lands stretching from the mouth of 
the Rhine to the mouth of the Rhone, into an independent barrier 
state. The first expression of the idea is to be seen in the Kingdom 
of Lothar, the grandson of Charles the Great, a kingdom of which 
Provence and the Netherlands were alike portions. The neutraliza- 
tions, or attempted neutralizations, of Switzerland, Savoy, Belgium, 
and Luxemburg, have been the feebler contributions of the nine- 
teenth century to the same work. Meanwhile, various Kingdoms 
and Duchies of Burgundy and Lorraine have risen and fallen ; all of 
them, consciously or unconsciously, aiming at the same European 
object. That object was never more distinctly aimed at, and it never 
seemed nearer to its accomplishment, than when Charles the Bold 
actually reigned from the Zuyder Zee to the Lake of Neufchatel, and 
was not without hopes of extending his frontier to the Gulf of Lyons. 

A subject which offers so high a degree of personal and narra- 
tive interest, and which at the same time has a political interest 
stretching so far forwards and so far backwards, is a subject worthy 
of an historian of the highest order. It is, in fact, a subject which 
cannot have thorough justice done to it save by one who, to high descrip- 
tive and narrative power, adds a political grasp of view taking in the 
whole range of European history. “ As a period too which has been 
much misconceived, with which national prejudices and antipathies 
have been busy, a period in which contemporary narratives and 
documents are at once plentiful and often contradictory, it affords 
the widest field alike for research and for judgement. It is, in fact, 
a time for whose thorough elucidation no powers could be too great, 
and which the greatest powers might rejoice in finding allotted to 
them as their field. 

Does then Mr. Kirk, it may be asked, reach, or at all approach, 
to the lofty standard which has been thus set up ?? It is a common- 


(1) In reviewing Mr. Kirk’s book, it is only right that I should state that I was the 
author of the article headed “ Charles the Bold,” in the National Review for April, 1864, 
when Mr. Kirk had published only the first two volumes of his history. I mention this, 
in order that, if I repeat anything that is said’there, it may be understood that I am repeat- 
ing no one but myself, Since I wrote that article, I have read Mr. Kirk’s third volume, 
and I have read the other two over again. I have also read again several other of the 
best modern writers on the subject, and I have read some of the original writers which 


I had then not read, as those parts of Diebold Schilling of Bern, and of Valerius 
Anshelm, which bear on the matter. 
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place answer to say that Mr. Kirk has some, but not all, of the 
qualifications needed for his task. The same might probably be said 
of any one who fell short of an almost impossible excellence, and 
who at the same time rose above an almost equally impossible bad- 
ness. But as applied to Mr. Kirk, they would have a special pro- 
priety. His book has many and high excellences; it has also several 
serious defects. And the worst of Mr. Kirk’s defects is that, in some 
very important points, he does not improve as he goes on. In point 
of style there is a great and gradual falling off from the beginning of 
the first volume to the end of the third. Mr. Kirk forms, in this 
respect, a striking contrast to his countryman Mr. Motley. When 
Mr. Motley began his work, he constantly mistook extravagance for 
eloquence. This was shown both in many of his descriptions and in 
his trick of giving fantastic—what we may call sensational—headings 
to his chapters. But Mr. Motley’s style, as his work went on, became 
gradually improved and chastened, till in his later volumes, though 
traces of the old leaven may still be tracked out, they appear only as 
casual blemishes, not seriously interfering with the general merits of 
a clear and forcible diction. Mr. Kirk, on the other hand, began far 
better than he went on. In the early part of his work his story 
was well told, and it was only here and there that we stumbled on 
a passage where a forced expression, or a confusion of metaphors, 
might offend a refined taste. As the work went on, passages of this 
sort became thicker on the ground; Mr. Kirk seemed to take a plea- 
sure in ever and anon lashing himself into a certain vehemence of 
language which, in several passages of the third volume, rises to the 
level of actual rant. And now, in his third volume, Mr. Kirk stops 
at every crisis of his narrative to pour forth a page or so of what can 
be called by no name but that of absolute raving. Over the death- 
scene of his hero Mr. Kirk becomes simply frantic. He who, when he 
chooses, can tell a story as well as any man, breaks off into that wild 
spasmodic style whose mildest form consists in the writer rigidly 
turning his back on all the historical tenses. A scene, than which none 
more striking can be found in the whole range of history, dissolves in 
Mr. Kirk’s hands into page on page of tawdry bombast. “O Night! 
thou art crueller than Day.” ‘“ Bid his brother, his captive nobles, 
his surviving servants, come.” ‘Let René come.” ‘Gentle René, 
good and gentle prince, God, we doubt not, hath pardoned many a 
fault of thine for those tender thoughts.” ‘Thou art right, Com- 
mines.” And so on, through several pages, till the book itself winds 
up with—*« Alas!” in all the dignity of 
sensational printing. What can have possessed Mr. Kirk to take to 
this sort of thing it is impossible to guess. It certainly is not because 
he cannot do better. This frenzied way of writing is simply put on 
now and then as a kind of holiday garb. In his general narrative 
BB2 
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there is none of it. His battle-pieces are admirable; and, when he 
chooses, he can moralize without ranting. There is something really 
striking and pathetic when, after describing the spoil of Grandson, 
the wanderings of the three great diamonds, the relics still treasured 
up in the Swiss towns, Mr. Kirk goes back to the days of Charles’s 
own triumph and hard-heartedness at Dinant and Liittich:— 


‘* For our own part, while looking at these trophies, or turning over the leaves 
of the time-stained lists in which they are enumerated, we have been reminded 
of other relics and another inventory. The ‘little ivory comb,’ the ‘ pair of 
bride’s gloves,’ the ‘agnus enchased with silver,’ the ‘ necklace with ten little 
paternosters of amber,’ picked up among the ashes of Dinant, and duly entered 
to the credit of ‘my lord of Burgundy ’—was there no connection between those 
memorials of humble joy, of modest love, of ruined homes, and these remains 
of fallen pride and grandeur? ‘Yes, without doubt! though it be one which 
history, that tracks the diamond from hand to hand, is incapable of tracing.” 


Perhaps even here a very stern critic might say that Mr. Kirk 
was verging on the sensational, but if this had been the extreme 
point which Mr. Kirk had allowed himself, it would have been un- 
reasonable to find fault. Mr. Kirk, in a word, can write well, and he 
constantly does write well. But there is for that very reason the less 
excuse for his ever deliberately choosing to write in the wild fashion 
of the last pages of his book. 

In point of research Mr. Kirk’s labours have been in every way 
praiseworthy. He has made diligent use of all printed sources, and 
he has also toiled unweariedly among the manuscript archives of the 
Swiss Cantons ; nor has he neglected another object of study, 
which is quite as worthy of the historian’s attention as anything 
recorded by pen and ink. He has thoroughly mastered the 
geographical. features of the districts where the great events of his 
history took place. Mr. Kirk’s geographical minuteness, illustrated 
as it is by careful ground-plans, makes his battle-pieces clear, lively, 
and intelligible. I can here speak as something more than a mere 
reader. I cannot pretend to have gone over the field of Grandson 
with the same minuteness as Mr. Kirk has done, but I have seen 
enough of it to be able to bear a general testimony to the merit of 
his description of the siege and the battle; and at the same time I 
heard enough in Switzerland of Mr. Kirk’s labours among manuscript 
sources of information, to make me put full confidence in whatever 
Mr. Kirk professes to have drawn from archives which I have not 
as yet felt myself called on to examine. 

Putting aside then Mr. Kirk’s occasional bursts of extravagance, 
which might be simply cut out of his book without doing it the least 
damage, and making some other deductions which I shall have 
to make before I have done, I have no hesitation in saying that 
Mr. Kirk has given us a good, clear, and vigorous narrative of 
the career of Charles the Bold, containing much that will be quite new 
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to the English reader. Where he seems to me to break down is in 
failing to give his subject the necessary connexion with the general 
history of Europe before and afterwards. Mr. Kirk, who ends his 
history with a frantic ejaculation over his hero’s dead body, does not 
even attempt to connect his hero’s story with anything that came after 
him, and his attempts to connect it with anything that went before 
cannot be called successful. Mr. Kirk hardly attempts to trace 
matters at all further back than to the establishment of the princes 
of the House of Valois in the French Duchy of Burgundy, and the 
few references which he makes to earlier times, or to countries 
beyond the immediate range of his story, show no width or accuracy 
of grasp. He has not mastered the various meanings and uses of 
the name Burgundy, of which minute inquirers have reckoned up 
ten. Unlike the last historian whom I reviewed in these pages, 
he does know enough to distinguish between Burgundy and Aquitaine, 
and I have no fears lest, if it is my duty to point out any mistakes 
on this or any other head, he will presently write a pamphlet to put 
forth his old blunders in a new and more amusing shape. But Mr. 
Kirk has failed to see how much the career of his hero, the fate 
of his own Burgundy, was influenced by the history of the various 
Burgundies of earlier times. It is not needful to go back to any of 
the uses of the name earlier than the division of the Empire in 888. 
The old Lotharingia of forty years earlier, the narrow strip reaching 
from the German Ocean to the Mediterranean, had then ceased to 
exist as a separate state. Its northern portion had become the later 
Lotharingia, that border land between the Eastern and Western 
Kingdoms, which for a hundred years forms a constantly-recurring 
subject of dispute between them. Its southern portion had become 
what our Old-English chroniclers emphatically call the “ middel-rice” 
—the Middle Kingdom, the state placed between France, Germany, 
and Italy. This is that Burgundy, sometimes forming one kingdom, 
sometimes two, which was at last annexed to the Empire, and of 
which Arles was the capital, where those Emperors who chose to go 
through the somewhat empty ceremony took the crown of their 
Burgundian kingdom. This Burgundy included all the country, 
now French, between the Saone, the Rhone, and the Alps, together 
with the western part of what is now Switzerland. It included the 
County of Burgundy, better known as Franche Comté, which, till 
the days of Lewis XIV., remained a fief of the Empire. It did not 
include the Duchy of Burgundy, the duchy of which Dijon was 
the capital, which was always a fief of the crown of France. Now, 
there can be no doubt that Charles, Duke of the French Duchy, 
Count of the Imperial Palatinate, Duke, by inheritance, of the Lower 
Lorraine (or Brabant), Duke, by conquest, of the Upper Lorraine, 
had always before his eyes the memory of these earlier Burgundian 
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and Lotharingian kingdoms. Holding, as he did, parts of old 
Lotharingia and parts of old Burgundy, there can be no doubt that 
he aimed at the re-establishment of a great Middle Kingdom, which 
should take in all that ever had been Burgundian or Lotharingian 
ground. He aimed, in short, as others have aimed before and since, 
at the formation of a state which should hold a central position 
between France, Germany, and Italy—a state which should discharge 
at once, and with infinitely greater strength, all the duties which 
our own age has endeavoured to throw on Switzerland, Belgium, and 
Savoy. Had he succeeded in permanently establishing such a power, 
he would have proved one of the greatest benefactors of Europe. 
The danger was that a power with so enormous a frontier, a power 
whose constituent portions differed so widely in blood, language, 
and climate, could never have held together for any length of time. 

Now, I do not mean that Mr. Kirk is quite blind to this peculiar 
aspect of his hero, an aspect which brings him into so remarkable a 
connexion with times long before and long after him. But it is not 
present to his mind in any life-like way; it is not present as it would 
be to one who was really master of European history as a whole. In 
my way of looking at it, the career of Charles the Bold forms the 
central point in the history of a thousand years, and it cannot be 
worthily treated without constantly looking both forwards and back- 
wards. I have no kind of doubt that, through the whole latter part of 
Charles’s reign, his object was thus to extend his dominions, and to 
reign as a Burgundian King, the peer of either of his two over-lords 
to the right and left of him. This view seems to me to explain the 
whole of his latter policy. It seems also to explain the mixture of 
dread and wonder with which he was looked on, and the restless 
apprehensions which never ceased to work among all who felt that 
they were possibly marked out for annexation. 

Mr. Kirk was not likely to have made himself thoroughly master 
of this aspect of his subject, because he shows throughout his book that 
he has failed fully to realize the importance of historical geography. 
Physical and picturesque geography he thoroughly takes in, as he 
shows by his description of Grandson and Morat. But he has not 
been able fully to emancipate himself from bondage to the modern 
map. Of course he knows that the frontiers of France and of 
Switzerland were widely different then from what they are now. 
But he has not got rid of a sort of superstition which affects many 
even among people who know the facts—a sort of notion that, if 
France, as a matter of fact, once had a narrower frontier than at 
present, still it was in the eternal fitness of things that it should 
some day reach to its present frontier, or to a frontier wider still. 
In short, Mr. Kirk has listened to French babble about natural 
boundaries and the frontier of the Rhine. Now one who has mastered 
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historical geography knows that this sort of talk is babble and nothing 
else. There was no more reason in’ the nature of things why Arles 
or Nancy should bow to Paris than why Paris should bow to 
Arles or Nancy. Mr. Kirk does not thoroughly understand the 
absolute difference in blood and speech between Gaul north and 
south of the Loire, heightened by-absolute difference in political 
position between Gaul east and west of the Saone. So with Switzer- 
land. Though it is a point essential to his argument to bear in mind 
that Vaud was, in Charles the Bold’s time, a country absolutely 
foreign to Switzerland, though he constantly points out the fact 
whenever his narrative calls for it, yet he still carries about with him 
some notion about Helvetia and the Helvetii, as if that Celtic tribe 
had the faintest historical connexion with the Swabian cities and 
districts which united to form the Old League of High Germany." 
Of course, I repeat, he knows these things, but he does not realize 
them, and through not realizing them, he often fails to realize the 
true position of Charles and of those with whom Charles had to deal. 
He, of course, knows, but he does not seem thoroughly to realize the 
purely German position and purely German feeling of the Con- 
federates of those days. In the Swiss writers, not only in Mr. Kirk’s 
enemy Diebold Schilling of Bern, but in his friend Valerius Anshelm, 
the war is always a war of Dutch and Welsh (Tiitschen and Walschen), 
and the position of the Confederates as members of the Roman Empire 
and of the German nation is always put strongly forward. The 
“‘Tiitsche Nation” is constantly in Swiss mouths as something entitled 
to the deepest patriotic affection, and we hear not uncommonly of “das 
heilig Rych,” and of “unser Herr der Keiser,” as of objects to which 
Swiss loyalty had by no means ceased to be due. Now I believe that 
there is no habit of the historical mind so hard to acquire in its fulness 
as this habit of constantly bearing in mind the political divisions and 
the nomenclature of the particular time of which one is writing, and 
of utterly freeing oneself from what I have above called the bondage 
of the modern map. It is by no means always a question of mere 
knowledge, but rather a question of practically remembering and 
making use of one’s knowledge. Many a man who, if directly asked 


(1) It is most curious to see how early this sort of confusion arose, Valerius Anshelm, 
who flourished about 1530, speaking of the county of Burgundy, says :—‘“‘ Ein wunder- 
bare Sach, dass die wralten Eydgenossen so vil uf dise Graffschaft gesetat hatten, dass ehe 
sie davon stahn willtint [sie] ehe ihr Land, Lyb, und Gut gegem Rémischen Keiser 
Julio unabwyslich wagtent” (Berner-Chronik, i. 145). To call the Helvetii “Uralten 
Eydgenossen” is even more wonderful than when Machiavelli calls the Gauls of Brennas 
Frenchmen ; but it is almost more amazing when, in another passage (i. 140), Valerius 
Anshelm distinctly claims the ancient frontier of the Helvetii as the hereditary frontier 
of the Confederates. ‘‘ Hat ein gliicksame Stadt Bern, mit Bystand ihrer Eydgnossen 
* * * eroberet und gewunnen der wralten Eydgnoss schaft wralte Landmarch, gegen 
Sonnen-Nidergang reichend—Namlich das Land zwiischen dem Liiberer-Gebirg und der 
Rotten, von Erlach und Murten an bis gan Ienf an die Brugg,”’ &c. 
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for the names and divisions which existed at a particular date, would at 
once give the right answer, will go away and use some expression which 
shows that his knowledge of them is not a real living thing which he 
constantly carries about with him. I do not at all mean that Mr. Kirk 
is a remarkable offender this way, or that his pages are full of geogra- 
phical blunders. Quite the contrary. Mr. Kirk’s position as an 
historian is many degrees above that level. I only mention what 
strikes me as his deficiency in this respect, because I think it 
influences the general character of his narrative, and sometimes 
hinders him from fully grasping the aspect of affairs as it looked in 
the*eyes of a contemporary. 

It follows from what I have said that the earlier part of Mr. Kirk’s 
work is the best. He points out that the career of Charles the Bold 
naturally falls into two parts, a twofold division which was almost 
naturally suggested by Charles’s twofold position. It requires a 
successful shaking off of modern notions fully to take in what the 
position of Charles of Burgundy really was. By descent he was a 
French prince. In his political position he was one of the most. 
powerful, perhaps the most powerful, of European potentates. But 
there was not a rood of ground in which he was an absolutely 
independent potentate. He was not sovereign of a single compact 
state, but of a crowd of duchies, counties, and lordships, for every 
one of which he owed service to its superior lord. And, more than 
this, he did not even owe service to one lord only. Placed on the 
borders of France and the Empire, some of his territories were held 
of the Empire and some of the French crown. Charles, Duke of 
Burgundy, Count of Flanders and Artois, was a vassal of France. 
But Charles, Duke of Brabant, Count of Burgundy, Holland, and a 
dozen other duchies and counties, held his dominions as a vassal of 
Cesar. Each of these two positions assumes special importance at 
different stages of his life. In his earlier years, both before and 
after the death of his father, he appears chiefly as a French prince. 
His main policy is to maintain and increase that predominance in 
French politics which had been gained by his father. As a French 
prince he joined with other French princes to put limits on the 
power of the Crown, and to divide the Kingdom into great feudal 
holdings, as nearly independent as might be of the common over- 
lord. As a French prince, he plays his part in the War of the 
Public Weal, and insists, as a main object of his policy, on the 
establishment of the King’s brother as an all but independent Duke 
of Normandy. In the latter part of his life his objects became 
wholly different. His looks are now turned eastward and southward, 
or if they are turned westward, it is with quite different aims from 
those with which he went forth to fight at Montlhery. His object 
now is, not to gain a paramount influence within the Kingdom of 
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France, but rather to raise up a kingdom of his own, which should 
be external and antagonistic to France. His object, in short, now 
was to call again into being that Middle Kingdom, call it Burgundy 
or Lorraine as we will, of which I have already spoken, and which 
he had a better chance of calling into being than any man before or 
since. This later portion of his life -therefore brings him mainly 
into contact with the Empire, both in the person of its head and in 
that of many of its members. His dealings now are mainly with 
Lorraine and Savoy, with Koln, Elsass, and Austria, with the Old 
League of High Germany, and with Cesar Augustus himself. His 
relations to his imperial over-lord were indeed such as might be looked 
for when he had to deal with a prince who lived politically from 
hand to mouth, like the Emperor Frederick III. The Confederates 
are at one moment ordered, and at another moment forbidden, on 
their allegiance as members of the Empire, to march against a prince 
who was at one moment proclaimed as the chief enemy of the 
German nation, and who at another moment seemed marked out as 
the destined chief of Germany and the Empire. One main fea- 
ture of this period is Charles’s unwise and dishonourable policy 
with regard to the marriage of his daughter. The hand of Mary 
of Burgundy was promised in succession to every prince whom such 
a promise might make useful for a moment, and seemingly without 
any serious purpose of ever really bestowing it on any of them. 
But it is towards the formation of the Middle Kingdom that every- 
thing tended throughout Charles’s later years. That kingdom would 
no doubt have been, in Charles’s hands, directly designed as a rival and 
anenemy to France. Its relations towards Germany were less certain. 
There is little doubt that at one time Charles aimed at the imperial 
crown; there is no doubt at all as to his expectations of receiving a 
crown of some sort or other from the hands of the Emperor. Among 
the countless striking and awful pictures which the history of Charles 
contains, among heavy blows dealt and heavy blows received, the 
tale is relieved by at least two remarkable touches of the ludicrous. 
We can hardly help laughing over the field of Montlhery—over the 
two hosts, each of which fancied itself beaten, and over the tall 
thistles which bore so terrible a likeness to hostile spears. We laugh 
still more heartily when Charles has got everything ready for his 
coronation at Trier, and when the Lord of the World suddenly 
decamps in the night, leaving the expectant King of Burgundy, or 
Lorraine, or whatever his kingdom was ta be, to go back a mere 
Duke as he came. One thing, however, is shown by the willingness 
of Charles to accept a crown at the hands of the Emperor. A crown 
so received could only have been a vassal crown. A King of Bur- 
gundy so crowned, more than the rival of an Emperor in real power, 
would still have been, in formal rank, the peer only of a King of 
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Bohemia, not of a King of France or England. With such a vassal 
crown he no doubt hoped some day to unite the imperial diadem 
itself. But it is plain that, at this stage of his life, vassalage to the 
Empire was less irksome to Charles’s mind than vassalage to France. 
Indeed, he seems to have quite cast away the thought that he was, 
not only a vassal of France, but by descent a Frenchman. He would 
rather be Portuguese on the strength of his mother, or English 
on the strength of his grandmother. In English affairs, we must 
always remember, Charles constantly took a deep, and by no means a 
disinterested or sentimental interest. By birth a descendant of the 
House of Lancaster, by marriage an ally of the House of York, each 
English party looked to him in turn. He spoke English, and he loved 
to identify himself with his English connexions. There can be little 
doubt that he hoped that, among all the wars and revolutions of 
England, some chance might open his own path to the English 
throne. And, had not that been an age when the first requisite in a 
King of England was to be an Englishman, the claims of Charles, a 
legitimate prince of the line of Lancaster, might have seemed far 
stronger than those of bastard Beaufortsor Tudors. It would indeed 
have been the highest consummation of Charles’s hopes could he have 
thus won a higher crown than that of Burgundy or Lorraine, could he 
have been enabled once more to attack his old enemy in the new cha- 
racter of a King of England and France. But, though there is little 
doubt that such dreams did flash across his mind, they had no serious 
results. Charles probably knew England well enough to know that, 
except in some most strange conjunction of events, a stranger had no 
chance of the island crown. It was to aggrandisement eastward and 
southward, to the union of the two detached masses of his dominions 
by the annexation of Lorraine, that Charles’s whole immediate policy 
looked in his later days. But there can be little doubt that all this had 
a farther aim, that of turning round some day to deal a blow at his 
rival to the west, at the head of an irresistible power. Truces might 
be made and renewed, but they were merely truces; Charles and 
Lewis each knew well enough what were the aims of the other. 
And the wary King of France knew well how to throw the most 
effectual check in the way of his rival by raising up against him the 
most terrible of enemies within the limits of the Empire, partly 
within the ancient bounds of that Burgundian Kingdom of which he 
dreamed. 

With Mr. Kirk’s way of looking at things it is not wonderful that 
his treatment of the early part, what we may call the French period 
of Charles’s career, is better than his treatment of the latter, what 
we may in some sort call its German period. In fact, notwithstanding 
a few passages savouring of the Parisian heresy of natural boundaries, 
notwithstanding a few defects of expression here and there, all this 
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early part of Mr. Kirk’s work is exceedingly good. And in the 
latter portion, no less than in the fornier, we have no charge to bring 
against Mr. Kirk on the ground of research, none on the score of 
narrative and descriptive power in treating the main events of his 
history. Still there is a distinct falling off, both in style and, in 
a certain sense, in matter. During: the later years of Charles, 
the main interest of his story gathers round his relations with the 
Swiss. And, though Mr. Kirk has probably worked more diligently 
at the Swiss history and the Swiss archives of that age than any man 
who is not a native Switzer, still, after all, he does not seem fully to 
realize the relations between Charles and the Confederates. And it 
is certain that it is during this latter part of Mr. Kirk’s labours that 
his way of writing begins to change for the worse. He writes far 
more distinctly as a partisan, with a strong feeling for Charles and 
against the Swiss. In thisthere is nothing specially to quarrel with. 
English readers are apt to take up the Swiss side of the quarrel too 
unreservedly, to fancy that Charles was an actual invader of Switzer- 
land, and to place Grandson and Morat side by side with Morgarten 
and Sempach. It is no bad thing, then, to have the story told, 
fervidly and vigorously told, from the Burgundian side. But there 
are signs that there is somewhere a screw loose in Mr. Kirk’s treat- 
ment of these events. He is evidently less at his ease; he is more 
palpably influenced by the feeling that he has a cause to plead, a 
case to make out, than in his story of Charles’s doings at Montlhery 
and Peronne, at Dinant and at Liittich. It is from the beginning 
of this second period that Mr. Kirk begins to disfigure his pages with 
those passages of forced and extravagant rhetoric which are the 
great blemish of his book, and which thicken through the third 
volume till we reach the mere ravings with which the history ends. 
The war between Charles and the Swiss is always liable to be 
misunderstood as long as people do not thoroughly master those facts 
of historical geography of which I have already spoken. The mere 
political accident that the country which formed the chief seat of war 
now forms part of the Swiss Confederation has been enough with 
many people to determine their estimate of the quarrel. Grandson 
and Morat are in Switzerland; Burgundian troops were present to 
be defeated at Grandson and Morat; therefore Charles must have 
been an invader of Switzerland, and the warfare on the Swiss side 
must have been a warfare of purely defensive heroism. Of course 
the simple fact that it was only by the result of the Burgundian war 
that Grandson and Morat ever became Swiss territory at once dis- 
poses of this line of argument. This is just the sort of simple fact 
than which nothing can be simpler, but on which the real aspect of 
whole pages of history sometimes turns. But it is also just the sort 
of simple fact which people find such difficulty in really mastering 
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and carrying about with them. The plain facts of the case are that 
the Burgundian war was a war declared by Switzerland against 
Burgundy, not by Burgundy against Switzerland, and that in the 
campaigns of Grandson and Morat the Duke of Burgundy was simply 
repelling and avenging Swiss invasions of his own territory and the 
territory of his allies. A Burgundian victory at Morat would no 
doubt have been followed by a Burgundian invasion of Switzerland ; 
but, as the Swiss conquered at Morat, no Burgundian invasion of 
Switzerland ever really took place. Mr. Kirk, I need hardly say, 
knows all this as well as any man. It is indeed the great text of 
the greater part of his second volume, and of the whole of his third. 
It is his great object to show that the Confederates were wholly in 
the wrong—that the war was on their side an utterly unprovoked 
aggression—that the supposed invader of Switzerland was, as far at 
least as Switzerland was concerned, an innocent victim. Mr. Kirk 
is the last of all men to need teaching that Vaud was not Swiss ground 
in 1474. He is no doubt doing good service by teaching many people 
in England and America that it was not so. Thus far he is acting 
as an useful preacher of historical geography. Yet the lack of a full 
realization of historical geography affects his argument even here. 
I cannot think that he has fully understood the light in which a 
possible restoration of the Burgundian Kingdom must have looked in 
the eyes of the Old League of High Germany. 

I must here say that, four years ago, on the publication of Mr. 
Kirk’s first two volumes, I went carefully through all this part (as 
through all other parts) of his book, comparing it with such Swiss 
writers, ancient and modern, as I had at hand.’ I have now gone 
through the same process again, with the additional light of Mr. 
Kirk’s third volume and of a somewhat more extended range of Swiss 
reading. But I have not found anything in either greatly to alter 
the conclusions to which I came four years ago. Those conclusions 
were intermediate between the popular view, which is far too strongly 
Swiss, and Mr. Kirk’s view, which seems to me to be far too strongly 
Burgundian. My views are grounded in the main on the researches of 
one of the Swiss scholars who have gone most deeply into the subject, 
John Caspar Zellweger, the historian of Appenzell. For it must be 
borne in mind that, if Mr. Kirk’s points are new in England and 
America, they are very far from being new in Switzerland. The 
whole matter was long ago fully argued from the Burgundian side 
by the late Baron Frederick de Gingins-la-Sarraz. De Gingins was, 
perhaps, the one example in Europe of his class. He was essentially 
a Burgundian of the Kingdom of Burgundy. He had deliberately 
given his life to the study of every phase of Burgundian history, and 





(1) The results will of course be found in the article in the National Review, of which 
I spoke in a former note. 
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Charles, Duke of one Burgundy, Count of another, and would-be 
King of all, was naturally a character in whom he took a deep inte- 
rest. Add to this that De Gingins, though he probably cherished 
no actual wish to be other than the Swiss citizen which modern 
geography made him, was at heart a Burgundian noble, like his 
forefathers four hundred years back.. He had not forgotten that 
those forefathers had swelled the armies of Charles, and that their 
ancestral castle had been burned by the Confederates. A scholar of 
unwearied research, he worked manfully at this, as at all other Bur- 
gundian subjects; and he had evidently a special pleasure in bringing 
forward those facts which tell for the Burgundian and against the 
Swiss side. Considering how exclusively the story had been hitherto 
looked upon from the Swiss side, he was, in so doing, doing a service 
to the cause of truth. Mr. Kirk seems to have dived yet deeper into 
the same stores, and distinctly with the same bias. But it was to be 
borne in mind that, novel as his view of the case may seem to an Eng- 
lish reader, he is only working in the beat of De Gingins, by whom 
his main facts and arguments have been already strongly set forth. 
In the eyes then of De Gingins and of Mr. Kirk, the Burgundian 
war was a war simply dishonourable to Switzerland in every respect 
except in that of mere military prowess. In their view the Con- 
federates were neither defending their own country nor supporting 
the rights of an ally. They were acting simply as mercenaries. A few 
chief men, mainly at Bern, were bought by the gold of Lewis of France, 
who thus contrived to entangle Bern and the whole Confederation in 
a war in which they had no national interest. The Swiss patched 
up a hurried alliance with an old enemy, in order to attack an old 
friend, who had neither done nor designed them any wrong. The 
alleged grounds of provocation given by Charles were utterly 
frivolous, and, if the Confederates had been as anxious for peace as 
the Duke, an understanding might easily have been come to. The 
execution of Peter von Hagenbach, above all, was an act of directly 
illegal violence on the part of the Swiss and their allies. The 
Confederates carried a cruel and desolating war into the dominions 
of Savoy, a country whose rulers and people had given them no 
offence ; they hunted the Duke of Burgundy to death, and broke the 
power of his house at a moment when its preservation was a matter 
of European interest. And all this they did, simply in the interest 
of their paymaster the King of France, who himself, as soon as he 
had hopelessly involved them in the war, left them to fight their 
battles for themselves. From that time began the disgraceful 
system of foreign pensions and mercenary service which permanently 
degraded the Swiss character, and made Swiss valour a mere article of 
merchandise. The only section of the Confederates to whom any sym- 
pathy is due in the matter are those, whether states or individuals, who 
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did their best to hinder the war, and who joined in it only when it 
become a matter of national duty to give aid to those who were 
already engaged in it. Such among states was Unterwalden ; such 
among individuals was Adrian von Bubenberg, the defender of Morat. 
In the war itself and its great victories they see hardly anything 
but a successful stroke of brigandage. And in those who brought 
about the war, in the leading Bernese statesmen, above all in Nicholas 
von Diessbach, they see nothing but traitors of the blackest dye. 
Now it seemed to me four years back, and it seems to me still, 
with the light of somewhat wider reading on the subject, that such 
a view as this does not necessarily follow on the rejection of the 
superficial notion that the war was a war of defensive patriotism. 
It strikes me as being a war neither of pure patriotism nor yet of 
sheer brigandage. The Swiss, as a body, were taken in; they were 
made the tool or plaything—the Spie/ball, as Zellweger expressively 
calls it—of the contending powers and of crafty and dishonest men 
among themselves. They were left in the lurch alike by the Emperor 
who summoned them to the field on their allegiance to the Empire, 
and by the King whose policy and whose gold were undoubtedly 
among the chief determining causes of the war. I say among the 
chief determining causes, not the determining cause. I fully recognize 
the hand of Lewis throughout the matter, and I believe that, without 
his interference, the war would most likely have never broken out. 
The Swiss had received provocations from Charles—provocations 
quite as great as those which have given occasion. to most other wars. 
Their commerce and the rights of their allies had undoubtedly been 
interfered with. On the other hand, it is quite certain that Charles 
had not the least wish for an immediate war with the Confederates, 
and that a little sacrifice on both sides might easily have kept the 
peace between them unbroken. It is certain that the Confederation 
had no immediate interest in the war. There can be no doubt that 
territorial conquest was from the beginning one main object in the eyes 
of Bern, and that in the later stages of the war, the mere eagerness 
for booty began gradually to mingle itself with other motives. It 
is certain that large sums were paid by Lewis to many leading men 
in Switzerland, especially at Bern and Luzern, and it is certain that 
from this time the baneful practice of mercenary service took a far 
wider development, and the yet more baneful system of pensions, and 
-military capitulations with the states themselves, took its first begin- 
ning. It is hardly less certain that, of the men who took the gold 
of Lewis, some at least took it as a bribe in the strictest sense, and 
were simply dishonest traitors, sold to the service of a foreign 
prince. At their head I have as little hesitation as Mr. Kirk in 
placing the name of Nicholas von Diessbach. In so doing I am 
only following in the steps of Zellweger, and repeating a sentence 
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which was before him pronounced by De la Harpe. All this I 
readily admit, but I do not think it follows that the war was a war 
of pure brigandage. It seems to me that it was a war of policy, a 
war as to the justice and expediency of which opinions might fairly 
be, as they were, divided, and in which either side might be taken 
by an honest man and a good patriot. That is to say, it was a war 
very much like all other wars, except those few heroic struggles in 
which men have simply fought to deliver their country from an 
unprovoked invader. Such a war, even if, after weighing the argu- 
ments on both sides, we pronounce it to have been unjust, is quite 
a different thing from a war of pure brigandage. I believe our 
Russian war, fourteen years back, to have been thoroughly needless 
and thoroughly unjust, a war waged in a bad cause against a people 
who had not wronged us; but I know that there was quite enough 
to be said on its behalf to take it quite out of the class of wars of 
pure brigandage. And it seems to me that the Swiss had in the 
Burgundian war, not indeed a case like their own case at Morgarten 
and Sempach, but a better case than England, France, and Sardinia 
had in the Russian war. As for particular acts of cruelty, those 
may be found on both sides, and there is nothing to palliate them on 
either side, except the ferocious customs of the age—customs, I 
may add, far more ferocious than the customs of some centuries 
earlier. Swiss cruelty at Orbe and Estavayer was as blameworthy 
as Burgundian cruelty at Dinant, Liittich, and Grandson. That it 
was more blameworthy I do not see. 

That there was a weak side to the Swiss cause is plain, if only from 
their own historians. The most important sources for this period are 
undoubtedly the documents, which have been worked with such 
good results both by Zellweger and by Mr. Kirk. But the chroniclers 
are in some sort better indexes of what was in general thought at the 
time. One most important authority, and one most strongly anti- 
Burgundian in its spirit, is the Chronicle of Diebold Schilling, of 
Bern.' Now throughout his story there reigns a sort of un- 
comfortable, artificial, apologetic tone, as if the writer was try- 
ing, by dint of using the strongest epithets and putting every- 
thing in the strongest way, to justify in the eyes of his readers a 
course that he himself knew could not be fully justified. No contrast 
can be greater than that between Diebold Schilling and Mr. Kirk’s 
favourite author, Valerius Anshelm. Anshelm wrote just after the 
Reformation, full of all the zeal which awakened that political and 
moral reformation which was a temporary result of the religious 
change.? His righteous soul is thoroughly vexed by the unlawful 


(1) This Chronicle has long been known. It must not be confounded with the con- 
temporary Chronicle of the other Diebold Schilling of Luzern, which was printed only 
a few years back, and which is much less full. 

(2) Not, I would say, as far as I can see, of the peculiar dogmas of the Reformation, 
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deeds of his own generation, and of the generation before him. He 
declaims against the foreign pensions, and everything that has to do 
with them, with the fervour, the sarcasm, and something of the 
parabolic vein, of a Hebrew prophet. Lewis XIJ., whom Diebold 
Schilling is rather inclined to worship, is painted by Anshelm in the 
blackest colours.' To be sure, he paints Charles of Burgundy in 
colours equally black, and throughout his narrative of the time two 
feelings seem to contend, a natural sympathy for the military prowess 
of his countrymen, and a profound conviction of the evils which 
followed on ever touching the gold of France. But, like most 
rebukers of the vices of their time, Anshelm’s righteous zeal, as 
Zellweger thinks it needful to warn us, sometimes carries him beyond 
the mark. We have to strike the balance between ancient partizans 
of two opposite sides as well as between modern ones. 

In striking this balance, there are two points which Mr. Kirk hardly 
can be said to keep steadily enough before him. He insists on the facts 
that Charles had no hostile intentions against the Confederation, and 
that it was very hard to make the members of the Confederation agree 
to the war against him, except those greater and more ambitious 
states which lay nearer the frontier, and which were most open to 
the agency of France. Now let us think for a moment what the 
interest of the Confederation really was. To us, looking calmly at 
the matter from our distance of time, the overthrow of Charles, the 
aggrandizement of Lewis, the blighting of the best hope which had 
ever appeared for the formation of a strong Middle Kingdom, seem a 
great and lasting European calamity. But it is not fair to expect the 
Swiss of those days to look so many hundred years forwards and so 
many hundred years backwards. At the time, Burgundy seemed 
threatening and France seemed friendly, and even the wise statesman 
of the Bernese aristocracy could not be expected to foresee the careers 
of Lewis XIV. and Napoleon Buonaparte. If they looked backwards, it 
would most likely be to see that a good part of the territory of the 
Confederation and its allies, the peninsula of Bern itself included, 
was old Burgundian ground, and was not unlikely to be claimed by 
the King of arestored Burgundian Kingdom. This is a feeling which 


but of that moral elevation and purification which must accompany any great and 
sincere change in religion. Zwingli undoubtedly wrought a wonderful moral reformation 
at Ziirich. But Saint Charles Borromeo wrought an equally wonderful moral reforma- 
tion at Luzern. In neither case do I believe the reformation to have been the 
result of those dogmas on which those two good men spoke different languages, but 
rather of those on which they spoke the same. And neither theological system proved 
itself capable of setting up an earthly paradise for more than a short time. 

(1) See vol. i. p. 100, of his “ Berner-Chronik.”” The great point is the contrast 
between Lewis—“ der eigensinnig, listig, frevel Delfin”—and his father—“ von sinem 
milden, giitigen und wysen Vater, Kiing Karl dem Sibenten.” But he gets just as 
eloquent over his comparison between Charles the Bold and his father, Philip the 
Good. ‘Lewis and Charles alike are compared to Turkish tyrants. 
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Mr. Kirk does not enter into so much as an historian would to whom 
historical geography was more of a living thing. But there can be 
no doubt the fear existed at the time, and that was far from an 
unnatural fear. It is no doubt true that Charles had no immediate 
purpose of attacking. the Confederates; still, when the Confederates 
saw the way in which Charles was annexing one neighbouring state 
after another, they might reasonably fear that the friendship which 
Charles professed for them would lead to no greater benefit than that 
of keeping them for the last mouthful. In fact, what we may call the 
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policy of the moment agreed with the permanent policy of Europe, 
while what we may call the policy of the age, the policy which it 
needs a long-sighted statesman to reach, and which the most long- 
sighted of statesmen seldom get beyond, suggested another course. The 
smaller and more remote Cantons, those which were further from the 
scene of action, which knew less of the general politics of the world, 
those which had no chance of that territorial aggrandizement which 
the war opened to Bern and Freiburg, naturally shrank from attack- 
ing a prince who had not directly attacked them. This short-sighted 
policy accidentally agrees with the judgment of four hundred years 
after, that the overthrow of Charles and his power has proved a great 
European evil. But, at the time, it would seem a more long-sighted 
policy to argue that the part of wisdom was to meet the blow before it 
came, and, as Charles had given real provocation, not to wait till pro- 
vocation grew into invasion. A whole crowd of motives suggested 
war. Still the points of offence given by Charles, the affair of the 
merchants, the affair of Mihlhausen, and other things of the kind, 
were not deadly wrongs. A little friendly mediation might n6 doubt 
have easily brought both sides to a momentary good understanding. 
The question was whether such a momentary good understanding was 
in harmony with sound policy. And in weighing what was sound 
policy at the time, it is not reasonable to expect them to look forward 
for four or five hundred years. 

We must try and bear in mind all the circumstances of the case. 
If the career of Charles did not immediately threaten the Confederates, 
yet it threatened them in the long run, and it had directly touched 
their allies. German national feeling, and that vague loyalty to the 
Empire which was by no means without influence, called the Con- 
federates, along with other Germans, to withstand the threatening 
“Welsh” power against whom Cesar had summoned all his liege- 
men. That Cesar afterwards forsook the liegemen whom he had 
summoned would count for very little, when the blood of the nation 
was once up. These were motives which would appeal to the senti- 
ments of the Confederatesin general. They would be met by strong 
motives on the other side. Mere sluggishness, mere unwillingness 
to stir without manifest necessity, would count for something. Then 
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a powerful sentimental fecling would oppose itself to a war against 
Burgundy, an old friend, undertaken in concert with Austria, the old 
enemy. Then there would be the feeling of jealousy on the part of 
the small Cantons against Bern, when Bern was so sure to reap 
the chief advantages of war. Motives would thus be prettily evenly 
balanced. In the end the Confederation was hurried, one might 
almost say cheated, into the war by Bernese diplomacy. 

How far then was that Bernese diplomacy corrupt? Was Bern, 
were its statesmen, simply bought by Lewis? Nicholas von Diess- 
bach most likely sold himself, soul and body, to the French King. 
But did the whole commonwealth so sell itself? I thought four 
years ago, and I think still, that Mr. Kirk does not make enough 
allowance for the wide difference between the feelings of those days 
and the feelings of ours, with regard to any taking of money by 
public men. Our feeling on the subject is undoubtedly a much 
higher and _ better one, and it is a safeguard against practices which, 
in their most harmless shape, are at least very dangerous. But we 
must judge men according to the feelings of their own time. To 
sell one’s country for money, to change one’s policy for money, was 
as disgraceful then as it is now; but simply to take money, as a 
help or a reward, from a richer fellow-worker in the same cause, was 
not thought disgraceful at all. Kings with their ministers and 
ambassadors, commonwealths and their leading citizens, freely took 
money in such cases. Charles spent his money in Switzerland as well 
as Lewis ; Englishmen took the money of Lewis no less readily than 
Switzers. If Diessbach or any one else took French money in order 
to beguile his country into a course which, without receiving French 
money, he would not have counselled, he was a corrupt traitor. 
But, if Diessbach or any one else, believing a war with Burgundy to 
be just and politic, took French money as a help towards the com- 
mon cause, or even as a reward for his services in promoting that 
cause, the morality of that time did not condemn him. Such trans- 
actions were doubtless dangerous; the distinction between right 
and wrong was a subtle one, but there was a distinction. No doubt 
the help of France, which took the ugly form of receiving French 
money, had a great deal to do with fixing the purpose both of Bern 
and of the other Confederates. It is pretty clear that, with some par- 
ticular men, the receiving of French money was simply the receiv- 
ing of French bribes. But, as regards the state, the subsidy need not 
have been more than a subsidy ; to receive French money as a help 
against the common enemy was not necessarily any more corrupt than 
to receive the help of French troops. I do not deny the danger of 
such practices; I do not deny their evil effects in this particular 
ease, in which they undoubtedly led, as Valerius Anshelm shows, to the 
political demoralization of Switzerland. I only decline to look on 
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French gold and intrigues as the single cause of the war, of which I 
hold them to have been only one’cause among several. I look on 
the war, like most other wars, as a war of doubtful justice and 
expediency, a war which had much to be said for it and much to be 
said against it. I cannot look on it as a war of mere brigandage, or 
on the Swiss engaged in it as mere-mercenary butchers. 

There are then points in which I cannot unreservedly follow Mr. 
Kirk, and points in which I think his way of looking at things is de- 
fective. There are also faults of style, which are the more provoking 
because Mr. Kirk can write so thoroughly well whenever he chooses. 
But I must not be thought to be blind to Mr. Kirk’s real and great 
merits. He is many degrees removed from that class of hi-torians 
who draw their facts and their inferences alike from their imazinations, 
who blunder in every detail, and who, when their blunders are pointed 
out, repeat them in pamphlets or in new editions, as may be con- 
venient. Mr. Kirk belongs to the school of good, honest, hard work. 
Such faults as he has strike me as arising, not from any want of due 
care in dealing with his immediate subject, but rather from not fully 
grasping the position of his immediate subject in the general history 
of the world. On one point especially Mr. Kirk has done really good 
service ; I mean with regard to the character of his own hero. It is, 
of course, easy for a man whose studies have gathered round one 
particular person, to rate that person somewhat above his merits, 
especially if he be one who has commonly been rated below his merits. 
But it is just as easy to cry out “hero-worship,” whenever a man’s 
studies have led him to take a more favourable view of any historical 
character than has commonly been taken. Mr. Kirk is very far 
from being an undiscerning panegyrist or apologist of Charles 
the Bold. But some ingenious hands might doubtless, by care- 
fully bringing forward this passage, and carefully leaving out 
the other, give the impression that he is an undiscerning pane- 
gyrist. To me he certainly seems somewhat to. overrate Charles, 
but he does not overrate him more than is almost unavoidable in 
one to whom Charles must have been for many years the main 
subject of his thoughts. And the overrating of Charles is un- 
doubtedly a fault on the right side. The novels of Scott have led 
people in general to see nothing but an embodiment of brute force 
in a man whose very mixed character is a really instructive study of 
human nature. It would be an abuse of words to call Charles either 
a great man or a good man ; but there were in his character strong 
elements both of greatness and goodness. If I may compare Mr. Kirk’s 
hero with a hero of my own, I recognize in Charles the same inflexible 
will, the same stern and unbending justice, many of the same personal 
virtues, which mark the character of William the Great. But no man 
was ever further than Charles from William’s political skill ; he had no 
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trace of that marvellous power by which William knew how to make 
every man his instrument, how to adapt the fitting means to every 
end, how to mark the right time, the right way, the right place, for 
the accomplishment of every scheme. Hence, in the lack of the 
guidance of that master-intellect, those very qualities which made 
William well-nigh the master of destiny made Charles only the 
sport of fortune. His later history is conceived in the very spirit of 
ZEschylean tragedy. And, as far as the part of the Messenger is 
concerned, one can hardly wish for any improvement in Mr. Kirk’s 
acting. It is the more pity, then, that he should have failed so 
utterly, and so thoroughly, so to speak, by his own choice, as he has 
failed in the part of Chorus. 

On the whole, then, I am quite ready to welcome Mr. Kirk as 
a worthy accession to the same company as his countrymen 
Prescott and Motley. The subjects of the three are closely con- 
nected. The historian of Philip II. and the historian of the 
United Netherlands do, in effect, carry on the story of Charles, 
his family, and his dominions. Their tale tells how one corner of 
those dominions rose for a short time to the highest point of European 
glory, and how the great work of the Middle Kingdom, to act as the 
bulwark of Germany and of Europe against the aggression of the 
Western Kingdom, was thrown on a few of the smallest of the many 
states whose names served to swell the roll-call of Charles’s titles. 
And when we sce other large portions of those states now helping 
to swell the might of the power which they once held in check, we 
cannot help wishing, even without throwing ourselves on the other 
side with all the zeal of Mr. Kirk, that the stout pikes and halberts 
of Switzerland had never been wielded against one who seemed 
marked out by destiny as the restorer of the Middle Kingdom. 

Epwarp A. FREEMAN. 














PALINGENESIS. 


THERE has been much riddling and sifting lately of the language 
of an Epitaph, written in 1647, which honours a dead poet or 
musician, and has for its cardinal thought the resurrection of the 
body. The piece closes with several images suggestive of this 
doctrine, and the last of them runs as follows :— 


‘¢ This plant thus calcined into dust, 
In its ashes rest it must, 
Until sweet Psyche shall inspire 
A softening and prolific fire, 
And in her fostering arms enfold 
This heavy and this earthy mould. 
Then as I am I[’ll be no more, 
But bloom and blossom as before, 
When this cold numbness shall retreat 
By a more than chymic heat.” 


These lines contain an image drawn from a doctrine of Palingenesis, 
especially belonging to the seventeenth century, and in highest 
favour among the learned of Europe at the time when they were 


written. It was advanced by chemists and philosophers as a visible 
sign of man’s immortality; yet was founded upon misapprehensions 
so complete, that there is not enough of truth in them to win a place, 
however small, in any history of facts. As a piece of scientific fancy, 
this philosophical dream is remembered only by a few frequenters 
of the byways of past thought. Nations, like men, forget their 
dreams; and how generally this particular dream has been forgotten, 
is evident in the fact that minute criticism of the lines just quoted 
barely recalled a thought of it to highly educated men. 

Ignorance can be erudite; and the facts which are no facts, the 
philosophy which is no philosophy, sets out with wisdom of the 
ancients, with Zerdusht and the sages of Persia, whose ideas of the 
world came into Greece through Heracleitus. Herr August Gladisch, 
Director of the Gymnasium at Krotoschin, in his work on Religion and 
Philosophy in their development and relation to each other, brought 
through different channels all the wisdom of the oldest nations into 
Greece : Chinese, through Pythagoras; Persian, through Heracleitus ; 
Indian, through Xenophanes, and the Eleatic school founded by 
him ; Egyptian, through Empedocles; Jewish, through Anaxagoras, 
And Plato was the great aorta to which all these arteries of thought 
contributed the new blood from the chyle made by those divers kinds 
of extraneous matter which came into Greece as into the stomach of 
the intellectual world. Plato’s ideal was, according to this writer, 
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a vivifying power, formed by the digesting and blending of every- 
thing in the way of thought that had preceded it. So far as 
concerned Heracleitus, and the drawing of his knowledge from the 
ancient Bactrians, Medes, and Persians, there was nothing monstrous 
or heretical in Herr Gladisch’s theory; and he worked over that 
part of it again with evident satisfaction in his essay upon “ Hera- 
kleitos und Zoroaster,” published in 1859. Ancients and moderns 
have given support to a belief that the Crying Philosopher, or the 
Obscure Philosopher, as he was called by the Greeks, derived his 
main ideas from the land to which he refused an invitation from 
Darius. The report of those who read his writings and the frag- 
ments which remain, show him to have taught that all in the world 
moves, like the stream of a river, with incessant change; seeming 
only to careless eyes to be ever the same. Dion Chrysostom tells 
that precisely this was the doctrine of the Persian Magi; only their 
image was not a river, but a chariot to which the gods had yoked a 
team of never-stopping horses. The Heracleitans took the flow 
of water for their divine symbol, and held the arrest of its flow so 
accursed, that they would have seen something satanic in a mill- 
pond. This incessant movement, said Heracleitus, is the life of all ; 
and his notion of the whole life of the Cosmos is also, we are told, 
Zoroastrian. The first element of this life, according to the Persians, 
and according to the Obscure Philosopher, is fire, out of which all pro- 
ceeds, and into which all is dissolved. “ All changes into fire, and fire 
into all; as wares into gold, and gold into wares,” is a saying of 
Heracleitus himself, which has been preserved by Plutarch. By fire, 
he meant heat, or the capacity for heat which is in all things their 
moving, vivifying power, and which penetrates all. To him it was the 
purest manifestation of Zeus, by whose name, Diogenes Laertius tells 
us that the Stoics used to represent the principle of life. To Hera- 
cleitus, then, as to the Persians, fire was so far the vivifying and 
creative force, that Clement of Alexandria speaks of him as one who 
regarded fire as God. But fire was even to the Persian Fire- 
worshipper, as it still is to those who are called Fire-worshippers in 
Persia and India, only the symbol of the pure creative power. 

With the Persian Magi, Heracleitus agreed also in looking forward. 
to an Ekpyrosis, or solution of all living forms in fire, which is not 
their end, but the period of their renewal,—the point of their tran- 
sition to a re-formation of the world. He had even a forecast of the 
date of this last conflagration, giving, it is thought, a great year, 
or period of twelve thousand solar years, as the limit of the present 
world’s duration. This is as much of the old doctrine as we find 
living, with more or less of Christian modification, in dreams 
of the seventeenth century. Christianity had modified the ancient 
speculations on the constitution of the soul,—Heracleitus looked upon 
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the wisest as “dry light,”—and of the dead body, which Zorvastrians 
and all whom they inspired regarded as unclean and polluting, 
although it contained a germ of life. 

The doctrine of Ekpyrosis, or destruction and reconstruction of 
forms by their reception into, and evolvement out of, fire, was shaped 
more clearly by the Stoics, who first gave the name of Palingenesis 
to such a reconstruction. Diogenes Laertius in his seventh book 
(upon Zeno) says that the Stoics declared God to be the world, eternal 
and uncreate, receiving into itself and reproducing (wdAw é& éavrov 
yewov) every creature. The early Christians used the word. It 
occurs twice in the New Testament (Matthew xix. 28 ; Titus iii 5), 
once as the Palingenesis, or new birth, by renewing of the Holy 
Ghost ; and once as “the Palingenesis when the Son of Man shall 
sit in the throne of his glory.” The early Church applied it to the 
Christian doctrine of the resurrection. ‘ 

These are the great antecedents of that use of the word which we 
find common among the learned in the first half of the seventeenth 
century ; and these ideas we shall find blending themselves with the 
newer doctrine, which was based chiefly upon a notion that the 
arborescent forms produced by crystallisation are actually a new 
birth of plants. There was not, I believe, the shadow of a science 
of crystallography before the time of Romé de Lisle, who devoted 
himself about a hundred years ago to the then undeveloped study. 
At any rate, there was everything to learn upon the subject in the 
days of that particular fancy to which in the seventeenth century 
the name of Palingenesis was usually restricted. In the books that 
would form part of a scholar’s current reading in the year 1647 
notices of it abound ; and their speculations all appear to have one 
starting-point in the writings of the Sieur de la Violette, physician in 
ordinary to Henry IV., whose name of Joseph Duchesne was latinised 
into a Quercetanus which is not to be confounded with the Quercetanus 
representing André Duchesne, the historian. André was born forty 
years later. Joseph Duchesne, physician and chemist, so far as a man 
could be a chemist when there was no true science of chemistry, 
was born in 1544, dwelt long in Germany, took his degree in medi- 
cine at Basle, became a citizen of Geneva, and did not until 1593 
settle in Paris, where he obtained his office of physician to the king. 
He published verse, honoured the memory of Paracelsus, and was 
not the less entitled to rank as the foremost chemist of his time for 
having faith in alchemy.. He died in 1609. Before his death, 
Thomas Timme, minister, translated into English (in 1605) “The 
Practise of Chymicall and Hermeticall Physicke, for the preserva- 
tion of health. Written in Latin by Josephus Quersitanus, Doctor 
of Physicke.” This is the English form of the book which, by 
describing certain wonderful experiments made by a Pole, and the 
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author’s own endeavours to repeat them, revived the old notion of 
Palingenesis in the new form, which was received as an attestation 
of science to man’s immortality. 

Duchesne set out with the doctrine of the ancients concerning the 
three principles, Salt, Sulphur, and Mercury, and grafted it upon 
faith in the Trinity. As man consists of spirit, soul, and body, the 
spirit, says this chemist, is represented by mercury, the soul by 
sulphur, and the body by salt. Saltpetre illustrates the doctrine 
of the Trinity. It has the three in one, namely, fixed Salt and a 
volatile nature in two forms, one “full of Sulphur, easily catching 
flame, which men call nitre; the other Mercurial, watery, sour, 
partaking of the nature of salt-ammoniac.” In his tenth chapter 
Duchesne undertook to prove “ that the natural and original moisture 
in salt is not consumed by calcination, but that the very forms do lie hid 
in that constant and vital beginning.” One of his demonstrations he 
received, he says, “ from a most learned and famous Polonian, a skilful 
physician, above twenty-six years since. This man was so excellently 
and philosophically skilful in the preparing of the Ashes out of all the 
parts of any manner of Plant, with all the tinctures and impressions 
of all the parts of the plant, and would in such wise conserve all 
their spirits, and the authors of all the faculties, that he had above 
thirty such plants prepared out of their ashes of divers sort, con- 
tained in their several glasses, sealed up with Hermes’ seal, with the 
title of each particular plant and the property thereof written upon 
the same. So that if a man desired to see a rose or marigold, or any 
other flower, as a red or white poppy, or such like, you would take 
the glass wherein the ashes of such a flower was enclosed... . and 
putting the flame of a candle to the bottom of the glass, by which 
it was made hot, you might see that most thin and impalpable ashes 
or salt send forth from the bottom of the glass the manifest form of a 
rose, vegetating and growing by little and little, and putting on so 
fully the form of stalks, leaves, and flowers, in such perfect and 
natural wise in apparent shew, that a man would have believed 
verily ....” and soon. Many, in fact, did verily believe a great deal 
more than was true. I leave the rest of Duchesne’s story that, 
without the tediousness of repetition, we may see his ideas reflected 
in the works of other men of influence. The Palingenesis of the 
rose, illustrating the mystery of the vital principle contained in salt, 
is told by J. C. Rosenberg, who published at Frankfort-on-the-Maine, 
in 1631, a “ Rhodologia, or Philological, Philosophical, and Medical 
description of the Rose,” in which that flower was glorified as by the 
poets and the churchmen, studied as by the botanists, analysed as by 
the chemists, and applied to use of man as by the physician. The 
rose, he said, consists of two parts, a corporeal and an incorporeal or 
spiritual. The faculties of the incorporeal part are those which 
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secure nourishment, growth, and reproduction. Matter is one prin- 
ciple, and Form another. The three chemical principles within the 
Matter of the rose were, of course, said to be salt, sulphur, and 
mercury. These also were given by Athanasius Kircher, in his 
‘Mundus Subterraneus,” as the three principles of nature of which 
the variety of plants is born, a salino-sulphureo-mercurial spirit being 
the fermentative principle of all things. 

But the next great propagator of the ideas of Duchesne was the 
orientalist, Jacques Gaffarel, born in Provence, in 1601, who became 
Doctor of Canon Law, and filled himself with curious knowledge out 
of the Rabbinical writings. He paid visits to Rome and Venice, 
travelled over Greece and the coasts of Asia, and published, in 1629, 
his “‘ Curiositez Inouies,”’ which book obtained the more attention for 
the storm of intolerance it brought upon him. It was denounced by 
the Sorbonne, and Gaffarel was compelled to sign two retractations. 

In this work—*“ Curiositez Inouies sur la Sculpture Talismanique 
des Persans, Horoscope des Patriarches, et Lecture des Estoilles ”— 
Gaffarel argued of the possibility of virtues in artificial images, from 
the power of natural images or signatures in plants and stones 
called Gamahé; a word which he derives from the French name for 
figured agates, camaien, transferred to other kinds of figured stone, 
and still preserved in the word “cameo.” Gaffarel believed that the 
word came from the Jewish dealers in stone of price, and was a cor- 
ruption of chemaija, “water of God,” because the waved agates 
represent water, and the name of God is added to convey the sense 
of beauty and perfection. After a curious account of the strange 
figures found in stones which had for that reason become famous, 
and of the signatures of plants or figures in them indicative of their 
virtues, with all due discussion of the reasons of these things, 
Gaffarel replies to the argument that Form can have nothing to do 
with the curative power of a plant, because this power lives yet in 
the ashes, which have no form. I reply, he says, that though 
they be cut, bruised, or even burnt, plants yet retain, in their juice 
or in their ashes, by a secret and admirable power of nature, the 
whole form and figure which they had before; and though one 
cannot see it, yet can be made visible if one knows the art of raising 
it. This, he says, may seem ridiculous to people who read only 
the titles of books, but the truth may be found in the works of 
M. du Chesne, Sieur de la Violette (Quercetanus), one of the best 
chemists of our age, who tells that he has seen a very able Polish 
physician, of Cracow, who kept in phials the ashes of almost all the 
plants one knows, so that when, for example, any one was curious to 
see a rose in these bottles, he took that in which he had the ashes of 
a rose, held it over a lighted candle, and when it had felt the heat a 
little, one saw the ash begin to stir; then, when it was risen and 
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spread in the bottle, one saw a little dark cloud, which divided in 
several places, and came at last to represent a rose so beautiful, so 
fresh and perfect, that one would think it palpable and fragrant as 
a rose just gathered from the bush. This learned man says that 
he had often tried to do the same, and having failed when he tried 
much, succeeded at last by accident; for as he was amusing himself 
with M. de Luynes, a Counsellor of the Parliament (he was in fact, 
Duchesne tells, endeavouring to extract a salt from metals as a 
remedy against the stone), in making curious experiments, having 
taken the salt of certain bruised nettles and put the lye in the open 
air, it being winter, next morning he found it frozen; but with this 
marvel, that the species of the nettles, their form and figure, were so 
perfectly represented in the ice that the living ones could not have 
looked better. He called in delight upon his friend the counsellor to 
be witness to this secret, which he ended by describing as the— 
‘* Secret dont on comprend que, quoy que le corps meure, 
Les formes font pourtant aux cendres leur demeure.”’ 

And M. Gaffarel proceeds to show how this accounts for the images 
of the dead that hover over graves. But the translator of Duchesne, 
makes him say that at sight cf the forms in the ice they wondered: 
“ We all calling to mind this sentence of Holy Writ: Remember, 
man, that thou art ashes, and to ashes again thou shalt return: 
considering that the forces of such things do lie hid and abide in 
their ashes, from whence the resurrection of our bodies is most 
assuredly to be expected.” 

With such notions the men of science were delighting themselves, 
when Sir Thomas Browne wrote his “ Religio Medici,’ which was 
soon after the year 1633. The book was first published surrepti- 
tiously in 1642, then by himself in 1643, and was in its second 
authorised, and fourth actual, edition in 1645. In the forty-eighth 
section of the first part of that book, Sir Thomas Browne, writing 
upon the question, ‘“ How shall the dead arise?” says he believes 
that our estranged and divided ashes shall unite again. “ A plant 
or vegetable consumed to ashes, to a contemplative and school-philo- 
sopher, seems utterly destroyed, and the form to have taken his leave 
for ever; but to a sensible artist the forms are not perished, but 
withdrawn into their incombustible part, where they lie secure from 
the action of that devouring element. That is made good by expe- 
rience, which can from the ashes of a plant revive the plant, and 
from its cinders recall it into its stalk and leaves again. What the 
art of man can do in these inferior pieces, what blasphemy is it to 
affirm the finger of God cannot do in those more perfect and sensible 
structures!” And still this speculation, which had reached its 
highest point of vigour and activity about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, went on. 
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In a discourse concerning Vegetation of Plants, spoken by Sir 
Kenelm Digby, in 1660, at a meeting of the new Royal Society— 
the Society for promoting Philosophical Knowledge by Experiments— 
at Gresham College, after describing, in accordance with the best 
philosophy of the time, the natural process of growth in a plant, Sir 
Kenelm says that he has done wonders with saltpetre as a fertiliser. 
But it is not the bare saltpetre imbibed into the tree or root that has 
caused this fertility; no, that would be soon exhausted, and could 
not furnish matter to so vast a progeny. The saltpetre, acting 
magnetically, has attracted that like salt, which fecundates the air 
and has given rise to the saying that there isin the air a hidden 
food of life. It is impregnation with this “balsamic salt” that 
makes air healthful to live in; it is the food of the lungs, and the 
nourishment of the spirits. ‘Now, in this salt are enclosed the 
seminary virtues of all things. For what is it but a pure extract 
drawn by the sun’s beams from all the bodies that he darteth his 
rays upon, and sublimed up to such a height of place as leaveth all 
feculence behind it, and is there, in that exalted region of the 
limbeck, baked and incorporated with those very beams themselves 
which refined this extract out of its drossy ore? . . . And the load- 
stone or magnet of a like substance (though nothing near so pure) 
that is in the earth, the creeping toad there watcheth and pulleth 
down this flying dragon to it; and both of them do become one 
body.” 

Gold is of the same nature as this ethereal spirit; or, rather, it is 
nothing but the same spirit, “first corporified in a pure place, and 
then baked to a perfect fixation.” If, then, this perfect body could 
be rendered familiar and digestible to ours, there is no doubt but it 
would prove a kind of Tree of Life to us. Then we are brought 
back to the plant for an inquiry, Whether it be not possible to 
render it perpetual, or rather to convert it into a permanent substance 
and state, no longer subject to the vicissitudes of time, so to bring 
it to a kind of glorified body, such as we hope ours will be after the 
resurrection. This is the cue for the entrance of Joseph Duchesne 
with the Polish doctor, “who showed him a dozen glasses hermetically 
sealed, in each of which was a different plant, as a rose in one, a 
tulip in another, a clove pink in another, and so on. When he 
offered these glasses to your first view, you saw nothing in them but 
a heap of ashes at the bottom. As soon as he held some gentle heat 
under any of them, presently there arose out of the ash the Idea of a 
Flower—the flower and the stalk belonging to those ashes, and it 
would shoot up and spread abroad to the due height and just dimen- 
sions of such a flower ; and had perfect colour, shape, and magnitude, 
and all other accidents, as if it were really that very flower. But 
whenever you drew the heat from it, as the glass and the enclosed 
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air and matter within it grew to cool by degrees, so would this flower 
sink down by little and little, till at length it would bury itself in its 
bed of ash.” Athanasius Kircher, at Rome, assured Sir Kenelm 
that he had succeeded in repeating this experiment; but no industry 
of Sir Kenelm’s could effect it. ‘‘ Another,” he says, “I did, by 
instructions from the former author, and I found it exactly true, as 
he recounteth it. It is worth your knowing. I calcined a good 
quantity of nettles—roots, stalks, leaves, flowers, in a word, the 
whole plant. He produceth the example in this very plant, and I 
would not vary in the least circumstance from what he taught. 
With fair water 1 made a lye of these ashes, which I filtered from 
the insipid earth. This lye was exposed by me in the due season, to 
have the frost congeal it... . And it is most true that when the 
water was congealed with ice, there appeared to be abundance of 
nettles frozen in the ice. They had not the colour of nettles. No 
greenness accompanied them. They were white. But otherwise it 
is impossible for any painter to delineate a throng of nettles more 
exactly than they were designed in the water. As soon as the water 
was melted, all these ideal shapes vanished; but as soon as it was 
congealed again, they presently appeared afresh.” Why was this? 
Because a main part of the essence of a plant is its fixed salt, which 
will admit no change into another nature. For want of the volatile 
ammoniacal and sulphureal parts the image appears without colour. 
If all could be preserved in the severing and purifying, the plant, 
diluted in a fit medium, might appear in its perfection. ‘“‘ Yet this,” 
says Sir Kenelm Digby, “ would hardly be a true Palingenesis of the 
original plant.” He cannot allow plants life, for they have no 
principle of motion. Their resemblances to life are caused by the 
operation upon them of outward agents; they suffer, therefore, con- 
stant flux and change, having no permanent being for a moment’s 
space, and there can be no resurrection of what was never a deter- 
minate It or Thing. The aerial body he conceived, therefore, to be a 
new thing made out of the plant, as coal from wood, or glass from 
ashes, a new thing, accompanied with accidents which had: belonged 
to the precedent substance. ‘None of these ideas come so near,” he 
said, “ to the real Palingenesis as what I have done more than once 
upon cray-fishes. Wash them clean from any earthiness, and boil 
them very thoroughly (at least two hours space), in sufficient quan- 
tity of fair water. Keep this decoction, and put the crevisses into a 
glass limbeck, and distil all the liquor that will arise from ‘them; 
which keep by itself. Then calcine the fishes in a reverberatory 
furnace, and extract their salt with your first decoction ; which filter, 
and then evaporate the humidity. Upon the remaining salt pour 
your distilled liquor, and set it in a moist place to putrefy: and in a 
few days you shall find little animals moving there, about the bigness 
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of millet seeds. These you must feed with blood of an ox, till they 
be as big as pretty large buttons, then put them into a wooden pail 
of river water and ox blood, changing the water and blood every 
third day; and so you may bring them on to what bigness you 
please. All this,” he adds, “leadeth me to speak something of the 
resurrection of human bodies.” Of which his notion was, that after 
the great day’s conflagration had calcined the whole mass of matter 
into a formless heap of ashes, there would remain the two principles, 
Matter and Form; Matter with a capacity to be anything whatso- 
ever, Form only distinguishing and determinate. The Form of man, 
which is his soul, remains the same after the separation from the 
body. When built up again, as it will be, “out of the general 
magazine of matter,” the identity of every man will be as complete 
as when, at the close of mortal life, he is the same man who, thirty 
years before, was built of particles of matter that no longer make 
part of his system. 

We reach the middle of the second half of the century, and 
find there is yet strong life in the doctrine. In the “ Four Centuries 
of Medico-physical Observations,” by Pierre Borel, published in 
1676, there is talk of a magician, -who is said to have produced 
wonderful figures of flowers in the ice of the town-moat. This, 
said Borel, is not magic. Salt is the fat of the earth; when 
washed from it, the earth is barren till more is drawn from the 
air by magnetic force. For this reason the Apostles were said to 
be the Salt of the Earth. The salt takes forms when it becomes 
solid, because of the soul that is init. The strong impregnation of 
salt in the town-moat caused the forms to appear in the ice; and 
they were plant forms because of mixture with salts of innumerable 
plants. or the figure of a plant lies hidden in its salt, as is seen 
in the ashes of burnt plants when frozen, as Quercetanus relates of 
nettles. In another place he says that the resurrection of plants was 
shown in Paris, in jars half full of water, at the price of five pieces 
to each spectator. Others, he says, go further, and really produce 
in a certain fluid, from the separated principles of the plant, another 
like plant, in a short time, without earth. To which Stephen 
Bressidus, an acute chemist, was, he says, eye-witness. Bressidus 
proved also the exhalation of the immortal souls of plants with their 
refined salts into the air, by observing that when he had collected a 
quantity of dew, which froze and broke the bottle, he beheld in it 
a tree with roots and branches, leaves and fruit. Beguin said again 
that he had grown plants from their salts, placed instead of their 
seeds into the earth; and had raised from the dung of animals, 
plants similar to those which they had eaten. Another chemist, 
M. Barlet, was delighted to find the image of a sweet-scented herb 
in the frozen contents of a night-pan. 
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With the close of the century we reach the close of the reign of 
this doctrine of the Palingenesis of plants. It may be said, indeed, 
to belong almost wholly to the seventeenth century, obtaining 
currency at its beginning, through the chemical writing of Joseph 
Duchesne, who wrote verse as well as philosophy, and whose imagina- 
tion seems to have been fired in early years by the wonder-working 
Pole, who joined the trades of conjuror and chemist. In the middle 
of the century it was in the vigour of mid-life, and its last years were 
the years of its decline. The air of the next century soon killed ‘it. 

Among the Mémoires read before the French Academy of Sciences, 
in 1710, was one by M. Homberg, upon “ Artificial Vegetation,” in 
which he classified the chemical productions simulating vegetation 
of plants, into those produced by the melting of a pure metal, those 
from a metal in its solvent, and those from saline, earthy, or oily 
matters. He declared that the assertions of some authors that these 
arborescent forms perfectly resembled this or that plant, proved to 
be quite baseless when one examined them with a little attention. 
The famous Palingenesis he placed under his third form of arbor- 
escence, in especial connection with this piece of experience. In a 
time of storm and rain he took two or three pints of rain water that 
had drained from an old roof of tiles into a wooden butt. He placed 
the bottle of water, carelessly covered with a piece of paper, ina 
window exposed to the mid-day sun, and forgot it for about three 
months. He then found at the bottom of the bottle a green sedi- 
ment full of air-bubbles. One hot day, at about two in the after- 
noon, he chanced to look at his bottle, and found no sediment, but 
the bottle full ofa beautiful green vegetation, lightly branching, 
which appeared to have grown up from the bottom, and to be 
suspended in the water. Next day, at seven in the morning, he 
brought a friend to look at this. But there was nothing to be seen; 
the green slime was at the bottom of the bottle, and the water clear. 
This caused him to watch, and he found that at ten in the morning, 
when the sun began to shine in at the window upon which the 
bottle stood, the green fibres began to rise. They continued to rise 
as the heat increased, and sank as the heat lessened. The same 
thing happened if he held the bottle to the fire; and he attributed 
this to the rising of the air-bubbles that buoyed up the slender fila- 
ments. Of such sort, he thought, were the marvels of Palingenesis. 

Of such sort some of them doubtless were; and of others there 
were other explanations which the eighteenth century succeeded in 
discovering. But from the first it had no faith at all in the mystical 


view of the matter; and our own century hardly remembers that 
men ever had such dreams. 





Henry Mortey. 














THE TWO SIDES OF THE RIVER. 


Tue Yourus. 


O winter, O white winter, wert thou gone 
No more within the wilds were I alone, 
Leaping with bent bow over stock and stone ; 


No more alone my love the lamp should burn, 
Watching the weary spindle twist and turn, 
Or o’er the web hold back her tears and yearn. 


O winter, O white winter, wert thou gone! 


THE MaIpeEns. 


Sweet thoughts fly swiftlier than the drifting snow, 
And with the twisting thread sweet longings grow, 
And o’er the web sweet pictures come and go; 


For no white winter are we long alone. 


Tue Yourus. 


O stream, so changed, what hast thou done to me, 
That I thy glittering ford no more can see 
Wreathing with white her fair feet lovingly ? 


See in the rain she stands; and, looking down 
With frightened eyes upon thy whirlpools brown, 
Drops to her feet again her girded gown. 


O hurrying, turbid stream, what hast thou done ? 


THe MaAIpDeENs. 


The clouds lift, telling of a fairer day, 
When through the thin stream I shall take my way, 
Girt round with gold, and garlanded with may. 


What rushing stream can keep us long alone ? 


Tue Yourus. 


O burning Sun! O master of unrest! 
Why must we, toiling, cast away the best, 
Now when the bird sleeps by his empty nest ? 
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See, with my garland lying at her feet, 
In lonely labour stands mine own, my sweet, 


Above the quern, half-filled with half-ground wheat. 


O red task-master, that thy flames were done! 


THe MaIpeEns. 


O love, to-night across the half-shorn plain, 
Shall I not go to meet the yellow wain, 
A look of love at end of toil to gain? 


What flaming sun can keep us long alone ? 


Tue Yourus. 


To-morrow, said I, is grape-gathering o’er ; 
To-morrow and our loves are twinned no more. 
To-morrow came, to bring us woe and war. 


What have I done, that I should stand with these, 
Harkening the dread shouts borne upon the breeze, 
While she, far off, sits weeping ’neath her trees ? 


Alas! O kings, what is it ye have done? 


THe MAIpeEns. 


Come love, delay not, come and slay my dread ; 
Already is the banquet-table spread, 
In the cool chamber flower-strewn is my bed. 


Come, love ; what king can keep us long alone ? 


Tue Yourus. 


O city, city, open thou thy gate ; 
See with life snatched from out the hand of fate, 
Still on this glittering triumph must I wait. 


Are not her hands stretched out to me ? her eyes, 
Are they not weary as each new hope dies, 
And lone before her still the long road lies ? 


O golden city, fain would I be gone ! 
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THe Mawwens. 


Ah! thou art happy amid shouts and songs, 
And all that unto conquering ‘men belongs ; 
Night hath for me no fear, and day no wrongs. 


What brazen city-gates can keep us lone ? 


Tue Yourus. 


O long, long road, how bare thou art, and grey ; 
Hill after hill thou climbest, and the day 
Is ended now, O moonlit endless way ! 


And she is standing where the rushes grow, 
And still with white hand shades her anxious brow, 
Though ‘neath the world the sun has fallen now. 


O dreary road, when will thy leagues be done ? 


Tue MaIpens. 


O tremblest thou, grey road, or do my fect 
Tremble with joy thy flinty face to meet 
Because my love’s eyes soon mine eyes shall greet ? 


No heart thou hast to keep us long alone. 


Tuer Youtus. 


O wilt thou ne’er depart, thou heavy night ? 

When will thy slaying bring on the morning bright, 
That leads my weary feet to my delight ? 

Why lingerest thou, filling with wandering fears 
My lone love’s tired heart ; her eyes with tears, 

For thoughts like sorrow for the vanished years ? 


Weaver of ill thoughts, when wilt thou begone ? 


Tue MaAIpeEns. 


Love, to the East are thine eyes turned, as mine, 
In patient watching for the night’s decline ? 
And hast thou noted this grey widening line ? 


Can any darkness keep us long alone ? 
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Tuer Yourus. 


O day! O day! is this a little thing 
That thou so long unto thy life must cling. 
Because I gave thee such a welcoming ? 


I called thee king of all felicity, 
I praised thee that thou broughtest joy so nigh— 
Thine hours are turned to years; thou wilt not die. 


O day so longed for, would that thou wert gone! 


THe MAIDENs. 


The light fails, love; the long day soon shall be 
Nought but a pensive, happy memory, 
Blessed for the tales it told to thee and me. 


How hard it was, O love, to be alone. 


WitxiiamM Morris. 
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By “ Relativity ” is here meant the all-pervading fact of our nature 
that we are not impressed, made conscious, or mentally alive, without 
some change of state or impression. An unvarying action on any of 
our senses is the same as no action at all. We are not conscious of 
the pressure of the atmosphere. An even temperature, such as that 
enjoyed by the fishes in the tropical seas, leaves the mind an entire 
blank as regards heat and cold. We can neither feel nor know 
without recognising two distinct states: hence all knowledge is 
double, or is the knowledge of contrasts or opposites; heavy is rela- 
tive to light ; up supposes down ; being awake supposes the state of 
sleep. 

Many of the consequences of this great fact are sufficiently acknow- 
ledged, or, if they are not, it is from other causes than our ignorance. 
The weakness is moral, rather than intellectual, that makes us expect 
that the first flush of a great pleasure, a newly-attained joy or success, 
will continue unabated. The poor man, probably, does not overrate 
the gratification of newly-attained wealth ; what he fails to allow for 
is the deadening effect of an unbroken experience of ease and plenty. 
The author of “ Romola” says of the hero and the heroine, in the 
early moments of their affection, that they could not look forward to 
a time when their kisses should be common things. So it is with 
the attainment of all great objects of pursuit; the first access of good 
fortune may not disappoint us; but as we are more and more removed 
from the state of privation, as the memory of the prior experience 
fades away, so does the vividness of the present enjoyment. It is 
the same with changes for the worse: the agony of a great loss is at 
first overpowering; gradually, however, the system accommodates 
itself to the new condition, and the severity dies away. What is 
called on these occasions the “force of custom” is the application of 
the law of Change, Comparison, or Relativity. 

It is a familiar experience of mankind, although hard to realise 
upon mere testimony, that the pleasures of rest, repose, retirement, 
are wholly relative to foregone labour and toil; after the first 
shock of transition, they are less and less felt, and can be renewed 
only after a renewal of the contrasting experience. The description, 
in “ Paradise Lost,” of the delicious repose of Adam and Eve in 
Paradise is fallacious; the poet credits them with an intensity of 
pleasure attainable only by the brow-sweating labourer under the 
curse. 

The delights of Knowledge are relative to previous ignorance ; for, 
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although the possession of knowledge is in many ways a lasting good, 
yet the full intensity of the charm is felt only at the moment of 
passing from mystery to explanation, from blankness of impression 
to intellectual attainment. This form of the pleasure is sustained 
only by new acquisitions and new discoveries. Moreover, in the 
minor forms of the gratification due to knowledge, we never escape 
the law of relativity ; the “power” delights us by relation to our 
previous impotence. Plato supposed that, in knowledge, we have an 
example of a pure pleasure, meaning one that had no reference to 
foregone privation or pain; but such “purity” is a barren fact, not 
unlike the pure air of a bladeless and waterless desert. <A state of 
uninterrupted good health, although a prime condition of enjoyment, 
is of itself a state of neutrality or indifference. The man that has 
never been ill cannot sing the joys of health; the exultation of 
that strain is attainable only by the valetudinarian. 

These examples have been remarked upon in every age. It is our 
moral weakness of being carried away by a present strong feeling, 
as if the state would last for ever, that blinds each of us in turn to 
the stern reality of the fact. There are, however, numerous instances, 
coming under Relativity, wherein the indispensable correlative is 
more or less dropped out of sight and disavowed. These are the 
proper errors or fallacies of Relativity, a branch of the comprehen- 
sive class termed “ Fallacies of Confusion.” The object of the present 
paper is to exhibit a few of these errors as they occur in questions of 
practical moment. 

When it is said, as by Carlyle and others, “speech is silvern, 
silence is golden,”’ there is implied a condition of things where speech 
has been in excess ; and but for this excess, the assertion is untrue. 
One might as well talk of the delights of hunger, or of cold, or of 
solitary confinement, on the ground of there being times when food, 
warmth, or society may be in excess, and when the opposing states 
would be a joyful change. 

The Relativity of Pleasures, although admitted in many individual 
cases, has often been misconceived. ‘I'he view is sometimes expressed, 
that there can be no pleasure without a previous pain; but this goes 
beyond the exigencies of the principle. We cannot go on for ever 
with any delight ; but mere remission, without any counterpart pain, 
is enough for our entering with zest on many of our pleasures. A 
healthy man enjoys his meals without any sensible previous pain of 
hunger. We do not need to have been miserable for some time as a 
preparation for reading a new poem. It is true that if the sense 
of privation has been acute, the pleasure is proportionally increased ; 
and that few pleasures of any great intensity grow up from indif- 
ference ; still, remission and alternation may give a zest for enjoy- 
ment without any consciousness of pain. 
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The principle of Comparison is capriciously made use of by Paley, 
in his account of the elements of Happiness. He applies it forcibly 
and felicitously to depreciate certain pleasures—as greatness, rank, 
and station—and withholds its application from the pleasures that 
he more particularly countenances,—namely, the social affections, 
the exercise of the faculties, and health. 

The great praise often accorded to Simplicity of Style, in literature, 
is an example of the suppression of the correlative in a case of mutual 
relationship. Simplicity is not an absolute merit; it is frequently a 
merit by relation. Thus, if a certain subject has never been treated 
except in abstruse and difficult terminology, a man of surpassing 
literary powers, setting it forth in homely and intelligible language, 
produces a work whose highest praise is expressed by Simplicity. 
Again, after the last century period of artificial, complex, and highly- 
wrought composition, the reaction of Cowper and Wordsworth in 
favour of simplicity was an agreeable and refreshing change, and 
was in great part acceptable because of the change. It does not 
appear that Wordsworth comprehended this obvious fact; to him, a 
simplicity that cost nothing to the composer, and brought no novelty 
to the reader, had still a transcendent merit. 

It has been a frequent practice of late years to celebrate the praises 
of Knowledge. Many eloquent speakers have dilated on the happiness 
and the superiority of the enlightened and the cultivated man. Now, 
the correlative, or obverse, must be equally true: there must be a 
corresponding degradation and disqualification attaching to ignorance 
and the want of instruction. This co-relative and equally cogent 
statement is suppressed on certain occasions, and by persons that 
would not demur to the praises of knowledge. We often hear of 
the native good sense, the untaught sagacity, the admirable instincts 
of the people,—that is, the ignorant or the uneducated. Hence the 
great value of the expository device of following up every principle 
with its counter-statement, the matter denied when the principle is 
affirmed. If knowledge is a thing superlatively good, ignorance— 
the opposite of knowledge—is a thing superlatively bad. There is no 
middle standing-ground. 

In the way that people use the argument from Authority, there is 
often an unfelt contradiction from not adverting to the correlative 
implication. If I lay stress upon some one’s authority as lending 
weight to my opinion, I ought to be equally moved in the opposite 
direction when the same authority is against me. The common case, 

owever, is to make a great flourish when the authority is one way, 
and to ignore it when it is the other way. This is especially the 
fashion in dealing with the ancient philosophers. Socrates, Plato, 
and Aristotle are quoted with much complacency when they chime 
in with a modern view; but in points where they contradict our 
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cherished sentiments, we treat them with a kind of pity as half- 
informed pagans. It is not seen that men liable to such gross errors 
as they are alleged to have committed+-say on Ethics—are by that 
fact deprived of all weight in allied subjects, as, for example, Politics 
—in which Aristotle is still quoted as an authority. 

Many of the sins against Relativity can be traced to rhetorical 
exaggeration. Some remarkable instances of this can be cited. 

When a system of ranks and dignities has got a footing, there are 
associations of dignity and of indignity with different conditions and 
occupations. Itis more dignified to serve in the army than to engage 
in trade ; a surgeon is more honourable than a watchmaker. In this 
state of things a fervid rhetorician, eager to redress the inequali- 
ties of mankind, starts forth to preach the dignity of a//labour. The 
device is a self-contradiction. Make all labour alike dignified, and 
nothing is dignified ; you simply abolish dignity by depriving it of 
the contrast that it subsists upon. 

In spurring the ardour of youth to studious exertion, it is common 
to repeat the Homeric maxim, “to supplant every one else, and stand 
out first.” The stimulating effect is undoubted ; it is strong rheto- 
rical brandy. Yet only one man can be first, and the exhortation is 
given simultaneously to a thousand." 

In the discussion and inculcation of the moral duties and virtues, 
there has been, in all ages, a tendency to suppress correlative facts, 
and to affirm unconditionally what is true only with a condition. 
Thus, the admirable nature of Justice, and the happiness of the Just 
man, are a proper theme to be extolled with all the power of elo- 
quence. It has been so with every civilized people, pagan as well as 
Christian. In the dialogues of Plato, justice is a prominent subject, 
and is adorned with the full splendour of his genius. Aristotle, in 
one of the few moments when he rose to poetry, pronounced justice 
*‘ greater than the evening-star or the morning-star.” Now all this 
panegyric is admissible only on the supposition of reciprocal justice. 
Plato, indeed, had the hardihood to say that the just man is happy in 
himself, and by reason of his justice, even although others are unjust 


(1) We may here recall an incident highly characteristic of the late Earl of Carlisle. 
Being elected on one occasion to the office of Lord Rector of Marischal College, Aber- 
deen, he had to deliver an address to the students on the usual topics of diligence and 
hopefulness in their studious career. Referring for a model to the addresses of former 
rectors, he found, in that of his immediate predecessor, Lord Eglinton, the Homeric 
sentiment alone alluded to. It grated harshly on his mind, and he avowed the fact to 
the students. He could not reconcile himself to the elevating of one man upon the 
humiliation of all the rest. Ina strain more befitting a civilised age, he urged upon 
his hearers the pursuit of excellence as such, without involving as a necessary accom- 
paniment the supplanting or throwing down of other men. He probably did not 
sufficiently guard himself against a fallacy of Relativity; for excellence is purely 
comparative ; it subsists upon inferior grades of attainment ; still, there are many mode 
of it shared in by a great number, and not confined to one or a few. 
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to him; but the position is untenable. A man is happy in his justice 
if it procure for him justice in return; as a citizen is happy in his 
civil obedience, if it gain him protection in return. There are two 
parties in the case, and the moralist should obtain access to both ; he 
should induce the one to fulfil his share before promising to the other 
the happiness of justice and obedience. It may be rhetorical, but it 
is not true, that justice will make a man happy in a society where it 
is not reciprocated. Justice, in these circumstances, is highly noble, 
praiseworthy, virtuous ; but the}applying of these lofty compliments 
is the proof that it does not bring happiness, and is an attempt to 
compensate the deficiency. There is a certain tendency, not very 
great as human nature is constituted, for justice to beget justice in 
return—for social virtue on one side to procure it on the other side. 
This is a certain encouragement to each man to perform his own 
part, in hope that the other party concerned may do the same. Still, 
the reciprocity occasionally fails, and with that the benefits to the 
just agent. It is necessary to urge strongly upon individuals, to impress 
upon the young, the necessity of performing their duty to the society ; 
it is equally implied, and equally indispensable, that the society 
should perform its part to them. The suppressing of the correlative 
obligation of the State to the individual leaves a one-sided doctrine ; 
the motive of the suppression, doubtless, is that society does not often 
fail of its duties to the individual, whereas individuals frequently fail 
of their duties to society. This may be the fact generally, but not 
always. It is not the fact where there are bad laws and corrupt 
administration. It is not the fact where the restraints on liberty are 
greater than the exigencies of the State demand. It is not the fact, 
so long as there is a single vestige of persecution for opinions. To 
be thoroughly veracious, for example, in a society that restrains the 
discussion and expression of opinions, is more than such a society is 
entitled to. 

The same fallacy occurs in an allied theme,-—the joys of love and 
benevolence. That love and benevolence are productive of great 
happiness is beyond question ; but then the feeling must be mutual, 
it must be reciprocated. One-sided love or benevolence is a virtue, 
which is as much as to say it is not a pleasure. The delights of 
benevolence are the delights of reciprocated benevolence; until 
reciprocated, in some form, the benevolent man has, strictly speak- 
ing, the sacrifice and nothing more. There is a great reluctance to 
encounter this simple naked truth ; to state it in theory, at least, for 
it is fully admitted in practice. We fence it off by the assumption 
that benevolence will always have its reward somehow; that if the 
objects of it are ungrateful, others will make good the defect, or the 
Deity will do so at least. Now these qualifications are very pertinent, 
very suitable to be urged after allowing the plain truth, that bene- 
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volence is intrinsically a sacrifice, a painful act ; and that this act is 
redeemed, and far more than redeemed, by a fair reciprocity of 
benevolence. Only such an admission can keep us out of a mesh of 
contradictions. Like justice in itself, Benevolence in itself is pain- 
ful; any virtue is pain in the first instance, although, when equally 
responded to, it brings a surplus of pleasure. There may be acts of 
a beneficent tendency that cost the performer nothing, or that even 
may chance to be agreeable; but these examples must not be given 
as the rule, or the type. It is the essence of virtuous acts, the pre- 
vailing character of the class, to tax the agent, to deprive him of 
some satisfaction to himself; this is what we must start from; we 
are then in a position to explain how and when, and under what 
circumstances, and with what limitations, the virtuous man, whether 
his virtue be justice or benevolence, is from that cause a happy man. 

It is a fallacy of the suppressed relative to describe virtue as 
determined by the moral nature of God, as opposed to his arbitrary 
will. The essence of morality is obedience to a superior, to a law; 
where there is no superior there is nothing either moral or immoral. 
The supreme power is incapable of an immoral act. Parliament may 
do what is injurious, it cannot do what is illegal. So the Deity may 
be beneficent or maleficent, he cannot be moral or immoral. 

Among the various ways proposed in the seventeenth century for 
solving the difficulty of the mutual action of the heterogeneous 
agencies—matter and mind, one was a mode of Divine interference, 
called the ‘“‘ Theory of Occasional Causes.” According to this view, 
the Deity exerted himself by a perpetual miracle to bring about the 
mental changes corresponding to the physical agents operating on 
our senses—light, sound, &c. Now in the mode of action suggested 
there is nothing self-contradictory; but in the use of the word 
“miracle” there is a mistake of relativity. The meaning of a 
miracle is an exceptional interference; it supposes an habitual state of 
things, from which it is a deviation. The idea of a miracle is 
abolished if every act is to be alike miraculous. 

We shall devote the remainder of this paper to a still more notable 
class of mistakes due to the suppression of a correlative member in a 
relative couple—those, namely, connected with the designation, 
“‘ Mystery,” a term greatly abused, in various ways, and especially 
by disregarding its relative character. Mystery supposes certain 
things that are plain, intelligible, knowable, revealed; and, by con- 
trast to these, refers to certain other things that are obscure, unin- 
telligible, unknowable, unrevealed. When a man’s conduct is all 
plain, straightforward, or accounted for, we call that an intelligible 
case ; when we are perplexed by the tortuosities of a crafty, secretive 
person, we say it is all very mysterious. So in nature, we consider 
that we understand various phenomena,—such as gravity, and all its 
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consequences,—as in the fall of bodies, the flow of rivers, the motions 
of the planets, the tides, and so on. On the other hand, earthquakes 
and volcanoes are very mysterious; we do not know what they 
depend upon, how or in what circumstances they are produced. 
Some of the operations of living bodies are understood,—as the 
heart’s action in the mechanical propulsion of the blood ; others, and 
the greater number, are mysterious, as the whole process of germina- 
tion and growth. Now the existence of the contrast between things 
plainly understood, and things not understood, gives one distinct mean- 
ing to the term Mystery. In some cases, a mystery is formed 
by an apparent contradiction, as in the Theological mystery of Free- 
will and Divine Foreknowledge ; here, too, there is a contrast with 
the great mass of consistent and reconcilable things. But now, 
when we are told by sensational writers, that everything is mysterious ; 
that the simplest phenomenon in nature,—the fall of a stone, the 
swing of a pendulum, the continuance of a ball shot in the air, are 
wonderful, marvellous, miraculous—our understanding is confounded ; 
there being then nothing plain at all, there is nothing mysterious. 
The wonderful rises from the common ; as the lofty is so by relation to 
something lower ; if there is nothing eommon, then there is nothing 
wonderful ; if all phenomena are mysterious nothing is mysterious ; 
if we are to stand aghast in amazement because three times four are 
twelve, what phenomenon can we take as the type of the plain and 
the intelligible ? You must always keep up a standard of the common, 
the easy, the comprehensible, if you are to regard other things as 
wonderful, difficult, inexplicable. 

The real character of a Mystery, and what constitutes the Explana- 
tion of a fact, have been greatly misconceived. The changes of view 
on these points make up a chapter in the history of the education of 
the human mind. Perhaps the most decisive turning-point was the 
publication of ‘ Locke’s Essay on the Understanding,” the motive 
of which, as stated in the homely and forcible language of the preface, 
was to ascertain what our understandings can do, what subjects they 
are fit to deal with, and where they should stop. We quote a few 
sentences :— 

“Tf by this enquiry into the nature of the Understanding, I can discover the 
powers thereof; how far they reach; to what things they are in any degree 
proportionate; and where they fail us: I suppose it may be of use, to prevail 
with the busy mind of man to be more cautious in meddling with things ex- 
ceeding its comprehension ; to stop when it is at the utmost extent of its tether ; 
and to sit down in a quiet ignorance of those things which, upon examination, 
are proved to be beyond the reach of our capacities.” ‘‘ The candle that is set 
up in us, shines bright enough for all our purposes. The discoveries we can 
make with this ought to satisfy us. And we shall then use our Understandings 
aright, when we entertain all objects in that way and proportion that they are 
suited to our faculties, and upon those grounds they are capable of being pro- 


posed to us.” ‘It is of great use for the sailor to know the length of his line, 
though he cannot fathom with it all the depths of the ocean.” 
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The course of physical science was preparing the same salutary 
lesson. Locke’s great contemporary and friend, Isaac Newton, was 
his fellow-worker in this tutorial undertaking ; nor should Bacon be 
forgotten, although there are differences of opinion, showing that 
there is some uncertainty as to the extent and character of his 
influence. The combined operation of these great leaders of thought 
was apparent in the altered views of scientific inquirers as to what 
is competent in research—what is the proper aim of inquiry. There 
arose a disposition to abandon the pursuit of mysterious essences 
and grand pervading unities, and ascertain with precision the facts 
and the laws of natural phenomena. The study of astronomy 
was inaugurated in Greenwich Observatory. The experiments of 
Priestley and of Franklin were the eighteenth-century key to the 
secrets of the universe. 

The lesson unfolded by Newton and Locke and their successors 
still remains to be carried out and embodied in the subtler inquiries. 
The bearing upon what constitutes a Mystery, and what constitutes 
Explanation, or the accounting for appearances, may be expressed 
thus :-— 

In the first place, the Understanding can never pass out of its 
own experience—its acquired knowledge, whether of body or of 
mind. What we have by our various sensibilities to the world about 
us, and by our self-consciousness, are the foundation, the A B © of 
everything that we are capable of knowing. We know colours, and 
we know sound; we know pleasure and pain, and the various 
emotions of wonder, fear, love, anger. If there be any being endowed 
with senses different from ours, with that being we can have no 
communion. If there be any phenomena that escape our limited 
sensibilities, they transcend the possibility of our knowledge. 

It is necessary, however, to take account of the combining or 
constructive aptitudes of the mind. We can go a certain length in 
putting together our alphabet of sensation and experience into many 
various compounds. We can imagine a paradise or a pandemonium ; 
but only as made up of our own knowledge of things good and evil. 
The limits of this constructive power are soon reached. We are 
baffled to enter into the feelings of our own kindred, when they are 
far removed in character and circumstances from ourselves. The 
youth at twenty cannot approximate to the feelings of men of middle 
age. The healthy are unable to comprehend the life of the invalid. 

To come to the practical applications. The great leading notions 
called Time and Space are known to us only under the conditions of 
our own sensibility. Time is known by all our actions, all our 
senses, all our feelings, and by the succession of our thoughts; it 
is experienced as a continuance and a repetition of movement, sight, 
sound, fear, or any other state of feeling, or of thinking. One 
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motion or sensation is continued longer than another ; or it is more 
frequently repeated after intermission, giving the numerical estimate 
of time, as in the beats of the pendulum. In these ways we form 
estimates of seconds, minutes, hours, days. And our constructive 
faculty can be brought into play to conceive the larger tracts of 
duration—a century, or a hundred centuries. Nay, by our arith- 
metical powers we can put down in cipher, or conceive symbolically 
(which is the meagrest of all conceptions) millions of millions of 
centuries ; these being after all but compounds of our alphabet of 
enduring or repeated sensations and thoughts. We can suppose 
this arithmetical process to operate upon past duration or upon future 
duration, and there is no limit to the numbers that we can write 
down. But there is one thing that we cannot do; we cannot fix 
upon a point when Time or succession began, or upon a point when 
it will cease. That is an operation not in keeping with our faculties ; 
the very supposition is impracticable. We cannot entertain the 
notion of a state of things wherein the fact of continuance had no 
place ; the effort belies itself. Time is inseparable from our mental 
nature ; whatever we imagine, we must imagine as enduring. Some 
philosophers have supposed that we must be endowed by nature 
with the conception of Time, before we begin to exercise our senses ; 
but the difficulty would be to deprive us of that adjunct without 
extinguishing our mental nature. Give us sensibility, and you can- 
not withhold the element of Time. The supposition of Kant and 
others, that it is implanted in us as an empty form, before we begin 
to employ our senses upon things, is needless; for as soon as we 
move, see, hear, think, are pleased or pained, we create time. And 
our notion of Time in general is exactly what these sensibilities make 
it, only enlarged by our constructive power already spoken of. 

While all our senses and feelings give us time, it is our experience 
of Motion and Resistance,—the energetic or active side of our nature 
alone,—that gives Space. The simplest feature of Space is the 
alternation of Resistance and Non-Resistance, of obstructed motion 
and freedom to move. The hand presses dead upon an obstacle ; the 
obstacle gives way and allows free motion; these two contrasting 
experiences are the elements of the two contrasting facts—Matter 
and Space. By none of the five senses, in their pure and proper 
character as senses, can we obtain these experiences; and hence at an 
earlier stage of inquiry into the mind, when our knowledge-giving 
sensibilities were referred to the five senses, there was no adequate 
account of the notion of Space or Extension. Space includes more 
than this simple contrast of the resisting and the non-resisting ; it 
includes what we call the Co-existing or Contemporaneous, the great 
aggregate of the outspread world, as existing at any moment, a 
somewhat complicated attainment, which I am not now specially 
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concerned with. It sufficiently illustrates the limitation of our know- 
ledge by our sensibilities, from the nature of space, to fasten attention 
on the double and mutually supplementing experience of matter and 
void ; the one resisting movement, and giving the consciousness of 
resistance, or dead strain, the other permitting movement, and giving 
the consciousness of the unobstructed sweep of the limbs or members. 
Whatever else may be in space, this freedom to move, to soar, to 
expatiate,—in contrast to being hemmed in, obstructed, held fast,— 
is an essential part of the conception, and is formed out of our active 
or moving sensibilities. Now, as far as movement is concerned, we 
must be in one or other of two states;—-we must be putting forth 
energy without effecting movement, being met by obstacles called 
matter; or we must be putting forth energy unresisted and effecting 
movement, which is what we mean by empty space. There is no 
third position in the matter of putting forth our active energy. 
Where resistance ends and freedom begins, there is space; where 
freedom ends and obstruction begins, there is matter. We find 
our sentient life to be made up, as regards movement, of a certain 
number and range of these two alternations; in other words, free 
spaces and resisting barriers. And we can, by the constructive power 
already mentioned, imagine other proportions of the two experiences ; 
we can imagine the scope for movement, the absence of obstruction, 
to be enlarged more and more, to be counted by thousands and 
millions of miles; but the only terminus or boundary that we can 
imagine is resistance, a dead obstacle. We are able to conceive the 
starry spaces widened and prolonged from galaxy to galaxy through 
enormous strides of increasing amplitude, but when we try to think 
an end to this career, we can think only of a dead wall. There is no 
other end of space within the grasp of our faculties ; and that termi- 
nation is not an end of extension; for we know that solid matter, viewed 
in other ways than as obstructing movement, has the same property 
of the extended belonging to the empty void. The inference is, that 
the limitation of our means of knowledge renders altogether incom- 
petent the imagination of an end to either Time or Space. The 
greatest efforts of our combining faculty cannot exceed: the elements 
presented to it, and these elements contain nothing that would set 
forth the situation of space ending, and obstruction not beginning. 
Under these circumstances, it is irrelevant to put the question, Are 
Time and Space finite or infinite? Many philosophers have put the 
question, and even answered it: they say Time has no beginning and 
no end, and that Space has no boundaries ; or, as otherwise expressed, 
Time and Space are Infinite ; an answer of such vagueness as to mean 
anything, from a harmless and proper assertion of the limits of our 
faculties, up to the verge of extravagance and self-contradiction. 
When people talk of the Infinite in Time and Space, then, they 
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can point to one intelligible signification ; as to the rest, this word is 
not a subject for scientific propositions, and the attempt at such can 
lead only to contradictions. The Infinite is a phrase most various in 
its purport; it is for the most part an emotional word, expressing 
human desire and aspiration; a word of poetry, imagination, and 
preaching, not a word to be investigated in science; no intellectual 
definition would exhibit its emotional force. 

The second property of our intelligence is, that we can generalise 
many facts into one. ‘Tracing agreement among the multifarious 
appearances of things, we can comprehend in one statement a vast 
number of details. The single law of gravity expresses the fall of a 
stone, the flow of rivers, the retention of the moon in her circuit 
around the earth. Now, this generalising sweep is a real advance in 
our knowledge, an ascent in the scale of intelligence, a step towards 
centralising the empire of science. What is more, this is the only 
real meaning of Expnanation. A difficulty is solved, a mystery 
unriddled, when it can be shown to resemble something else; to be 
an example of a fact already known. Mystery is isolation, exception, 
or it may be apparent contradiction ; the resolution of the mystery is 
found in assimilation, identity, fraternity. When all things are 
assimilated, so far as assimilation can go, so far as likeness holds, 
there is an end to explanation; there is an end to what the mind 
can do, or can intelligently desire. 

Thus, when gravity in the mind of Newton was generalised, by 
assimilating the terrestrial attraction seen in falling bodies with the 
celestial attraction of the sun and planets; and when, by fair pre- 
sumption, the same power was extended to the remote stars; when, 
also, the daw was ascertained, so that the movements of the various 
bodies could be computed and predicted, there was nothing further 
to be done ; explanation was exhausted. Unless we can find some 
other force to fraternise with gravity, so that the two might become 
a still more comprehensive unity, we must rest in gravity as the 
ultimatum of our faculties. There is no conceivable modification, or 
substitute, that would better our position. Before Newton, it was a 
mystery what kept the moon and the planets in their places; the 
assimilation with falling bodies was the solution. But, say many 
persons, is not gravity itself a mystery? We say no; gravity has 
passed through all the stages of legitimate and possible explanation ; 
it is the most highly generalised of all physical facts, and by no 
assignable transformation could it be made more intelligible than it 
is. It is singularly easy of comprehension ; its law is exactly known ; 
and, excepting the details of calculation, in its more complex work- 
ings, there is nothing to complain of, nothing to rectify, nothing to 
pretend ignorance about; it is the very pattern, the model, the con- 
summation of knowledge. The path of science, as exhibited in 
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modern ages, is towards generality, wider and wider, until we reach 
the highest, the widest laws of every department of things; there 
explanation is finished, mystery ends, perfect vision is gained. 

What is always reckoned the Mystery by pre-eminence is the 
union of Bopy and Minp. How, then, should we treat this mystery 
according to the spirit of modern thought, according to the modern 
laws of explanation? The course is to conceive the elements accord- 
ing to the only possible plan, our own sensibility or consciousness ; 
which gives us matter as one class of facts—extension, inertness, 
weight, and so on; and mind as another class of facts—pleasures, 
pains, volitions, ideas. The difference between these two is total, 
diametrical, complete ; there is really nothing common to the ex- 
perience of pleasure and the experience of a tree; difference has 
here reached its acme; agreement is eliminated; there is no higher 
genus to include these two in one; as the ultimate, the highest 
elements of knowledge, they admit of no fusion, no resolution, no 
unity. Our utmost flight of generality leaves us in possession of 
a double, a couple of absolutely heterogeneous elements. Matter 
cannot be resolved into mind; mind cannot be resolved into matter ; 
each has its own definition; each negatives the other. 

This being the fact, we accept it, and acquiesce. There is surely 
nothing to be dissatisfied with, to complain of, in the circumstance 
that the elements of our experience are, in the last resort, two, and 
not one. If we had been provided with fifty ultimate experiences, 
none of them having a single property in common with any other ; 
and if we had only our present limited intellects, we might be 
entitled to complain of the world’s mysteriousness in the one proper 
acceptation of mystery—namely, as overpowering our means of com- 
prehension, as loading us with unassimilable facts. As it is, matter, 
in its commoner aspects and properties, is perfectly intelligible ; in 
the great number and variety of its endowments or properties, it is 
revealed to us slowly and with much difficulty, and these subtle 
properties—the deep affinities and molecular arrangements—are the 
mysteries rightly so called. Mind in itself is also intelligible; a 
pleasure is as intelligible as would be any transmutation of it into 
the inscrutable essence that people often desiderate. It is one of the 
facts of our sensibility, and has a great many facts of its own 
kindred, which makes it all the more intelligible. The varieties of 
pleasure, pain, and emotion are very numerous ; and to know, remem- 
ber, and classify them, is a work of labour, a /egitimate mystery. 
The subtle links of thought are also very various, although probably 
all reducible into a small number ; and the ascertaining and follow- 
ing out of these has been a work of labour and time; they have, 
therefore, been mysterious ; mystery and intellectual toil being the 
real correlatives. The complications of matter and the complications 
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of mind are genuine mysteries; the reducing or simplifying of these 
complications, by the exertions of thinking men, is the way, and the 
only way out of the darkness into light. 

But what now of the mysterious wnion of the two great ultimate 
facts of human experience? What should the followers of Newton 
and Locke say to this crowning instance of deep and awful mystery ? 
Only one answer can be given. Accept the union, and generalise 
it. Find out the fewest number of simple laws, such as will express 
all the phenomena of this conjoint life. Resolve into the highest 
possible generalities the connections of pleasure and pain, with all 
the physical stimulants of the senses—food, tastes, odours, sounds, 
lights—with all the play of feature and of gesture, and all the 
resulting movements and bodily changes; and when you have done 
that, you have so far truly, fully, finally explained the union 
of body and mind. Extend your generalities to the course of 
the thoughts; determine what physical changes accompany the 
memory, the reason, the imagination, and express those changes in 
the most general, comprehensive laws, and you have explained the 
how and the why brain causes thought, and thought works in brain. 
There is no other explanation needful, no other competent, no other 
that would be explanation. Instead of our being “ unfortunate,” 
as is sometimes said, in not being able to know the essence of either 
matter or mind— in not comprehending their union ; our misfortune 
would be to have to know anything different from what we do or 
may know. If there be still much mystery attaching to this linking 
of the two extreme facts of our experience, it is simply this: that 
we have made so little way in ascertaining what in one goes with 
what in the other. We know a good deal about the feelings and 
their alliances, some of which are open and palpable to all mankind ; 
and we have obtained some important generalities in these alliances. 
Of the connections of thought with physical changes we know very 
little ; these connections, therefore, are truly and properly mysterious ; 
but they are not intrinsically or hopelessly so. The advancing study 
of the physical organs, on the one hand, and of the mental functions, 
on the other, may gradually abate this mystery. And if a day arrive 
when the links that unite our intellectual workings with the work- 
ings of the nervous system and the other bodily organs shall be fully 
ascertained and fully generalised, no one thoroughly educated in the 
scientific spirit of the last two centuries will call the union of mind 
and body any longer inscrutable or mysterious. 

ALEXANDER Barn. 





LEONORA CASALONI. 


BOOK 1V.—GUFONE HAS GREATNESS THRUST UPON HIM. 


Cuaprer II. 
IL DOTTORE ANASTASIO PROFONDI. 


Tue instructions Il Gufone had received from Sandro, when the 
latter had ordered him to proceed to Rome in company with the 
Marchese Cesare Casaloni, had been simply to deliver a letter at a 
certain address. And it is probable that the real motive of his 
mission was to acquire the certainty that Cesare-had travelled directly 
to Rome, and had there forthwith placed himself in communication 
with his family. Other events, however, followed from this journey 
of Il Gufone which certainly Signor Vallardi had not foreseen, and 
which had been the means, as the Gufone reported to Signora Lucia, 
of retarding his return. It would not be correct to say that these 
events, to which it is now necessary to call the reader’s attention, 
were caused by the journey in question, because they would doubt- 
less have been accomplished in some other fashion, if Nanni Scocco 
had not been sent to Rome by his patron. But, as it turned out, 
that journey was the occasion of their happening as they did, and the 
means of bringing them about more readily and more immediately 
than might otherwise have been the case. 

Nanni punctually delivered the letter with which he had been 
entrusted at the address to which he had been told to carry it, and 
was proceeding thence to a certain osteria with which he was 
acquainted, for the purpose of “restoring” the inward man before 
setting out on his return to Talamone, when, on passing in front of a 
café on his way, his eye fell on a man whom he at once recognised 
as the individual who had accosted him in the street of Grosseto 
when he had gone thither in search for a doctor for his half-drowned 
rival. The person in question caught sight of the Gufone at the 
same instant, and, starting up, and hastily throwing on the little 
marble table at which he had been sitting the amount of his score, 
he joined Nanni, who, struck by the coincidence of thus falling in 
with this stranger a second time, had paused a minute in the street. 

“ Buon giorno, Signor Scocco. I told you we should meet again 
when I last had the pleasure of seeing you, though I did not imagine 
that it would have been in Rome. However, it is fortunate enough 
that I should have met you here, for it will save trouble to both of 
us. I have a little business to transact with you, Signor Scocco.” 

“Youshowed me that evening at Grosseto, Signore, that you know 
me, and certain things about me; but you will excuse me if I remark 
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that I know nothing about you; and that—in short—that I am not 
fond of transacting business with strangers.” 

“Ye—s, yes. I can understand that. It is a very proper caution 
in any person ; and—a—-specially so, perhaps, in a friend and fol- 
lower of Signor Sandro Vallardi. Ye—s—yes. Quite so.” 

“ As for that,” replied the Gufone, prepared to be defiant, “if you 
mean——” 

“No;—oh, no. By..no means. I don’t mean anything of the 
sort. To make the matter plain to the slenderest capacity,—much 
more to such an intelligence as yours, Signor Scocco,—if you choose 
to walk away from me at this moment, instead of waiting to hear 
what I have to say to you, there is nothing on earth to prevent your 
doing so. Iam no sbirro, nor person set in authority over you, or 
any one else; nor have any such person at my beck and call. I 
invite you to—a,—to—a free conference,—perfectly so,—a—and 
one which, I should say, judging from the little I know of the 
universal principles of human nature—a—would by no means be 
disagreeable or unwelcome to you.” 

“ Judging from the little I know of your worship’s mode of talk,” 
said Nanni, after staring at the man for some seconds in silence, “TI 
should say that a free conference with your worship would be rather 
along affair. And I am somewhat in a hurry—and, to tell the 
truth—very hungry.” 

“Very good!—quite apropos!” returned the stranger, without 
manifesting the slightest resentment at the Gufone’s rather imper- 
tinent satire; “talking and eating go excellently well together. I 
am quite ready for a mouthful of merenda myself. Allow me to be 
your entertainer ;—not, observe, taking you to any place of my 
selection, where you might imagine that I was leading you into an 
ambuscade of sbirri, giandarmi, and agents of the police, or where I 
might have the means of setting poisoned or drugged viands before 
you, after the fashion which—as is well known to all strangers in the 
Eternal City—has been an ordinary practice there since the days of 
Signor Cesare Borgia and his holy father Pope Alexander of blessed 
memory ;—not so, but at any tavern or eating-house of your own 
selection. Do you approve of my suggestion ?” 

“And you find talking and eating go well together, do you?” 
returned Nanni, after another prolonged stare at the stranger. 

“To be sure I do, my young friend. It is the especial prerogative 
of humanity. Discourse I hold to be the best sauce for food ; and 
sO 3? 


“ But, scusi signor,” interrupted Nanni, speaking quickly enough 
this time, “do you like dining off a tureen-full of sauce with two or 
three little bits of meat floating about in it; or, if not, don’t you find 
that it takes an enormous quantity of food to go to so much sauce ?” 
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“Very well observed, Signor Scocco; very well. But in the little 
symposium which I have had the honour of proposing to you, the 
proportions of sauce to the meat, and of meat to the sauce, shall be 
at your own discretion. Say, is it a bargain? Will you accept my 
offer? Youknow already that [ have the pleasure of being acquainted 
with your respected grandfather.” 

“Well, signor, I will not refuse to talk with you since you wish 
it; not so much, to tell you the truth, because of your acquaintance 
with my respected grandfather, as because, seeing that I am of full 
age, my respected grandfather has no longer any authority or power 
over me. Where shall we go? I am not afraid that anybody should 
think it worth their while to poison me.” 

“‘ Well, I don’t know about that,” replied the stranger, in the tone 
of one who protests against another’s too lowly estimate of himself; 
‘“‘T don’t see that at all. However, here is a trattoria, which will 
serve our turn as well as another. The ‘Immaculate Conception !’ 
A very good sign. I won’t answer for it that the epithet will apply 
to the table-cloth, but the food will not be poisoned. No, no! Will 
you come in? Poison at the ‘Immaculate Conception!’ No, no!” 

“T never should have thought of such a thing, signor, if you had 
not,” said Nanni, following his entertainer into the trattoria, and half 
beginning to think that the friend of his respected grandfather was 
a little touched in the head. 

However this might be, it by no means incapacitated him from 
knowing how to order a repast which appeared a very royal banquet 
to the hungry Gufone. First, anchovies and bread and butter; then 
a frittata composed of morsels of liver, and brains, and bits of bread, 
and fragments of artichoke, fried in a coating of batter, and served 
with lemons cut into four quarters; then an wmido, consisting of a 
breast of very young lamb, cut into fragments and stewed in a rich 
gravy flavoured with garlic; and lastly, an arrosto of little birds, 
supposed by courtesy to be thrushes, but which were probably 
recognisable during life as less aristocratic “‘songsters of the grove.” 
A flask of Orvieto added to all this, and a dessert of Parmesan cheese, 
apples, and little biscuits, to crown it, made a feast which might well 
have entitled the giver to garnish it with as much of the sauce the 
stranger had referred to as he might see fit. 

Nanni’s entertainer was, however, far more discreet in this respect 
than Nanni had given him credit for—at all events, until they had 
reached the dessert. During the repast he seemed only desirous that 
his guest should enjoy himself, and make an excellent, good dinner ; 
and it is not to be denied that the Gufone’s respect for the acquaint- 
ance of his grandfather was very sensibly increased by the time he 
had crunched and sucked the flavour from the last of the bones of 
the last of the little birds. : 

“‘ And now, Signor Scocco,” said the stranger, when that point 
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had been reached, pouring the last of the Orvieto into Nanni’s glass 
as he spoke, “ we will proceed, if it is not disagreeable to you, to our 
little bit of business. You will doubtless be glad to hear that your 
grandfather, the sacristan at Arcidosso, is alive and well.” 

“ Si, signor!” answered Nanni; “as I remarked to you just now, 
my grandfather has no authority over me now; and—under those 
circumstances—lI am very glad to hear that he is alive and well.” 

“ Ye—s; yes, yes. You ran away from him because you were 
not content with his treatment of you?” 

“Yes; I ran away because I thought I should like something else 
better than living with him at Arcidosso. I don’t want to make any 
complaint against the old man. He had me taught, and he gave me 
bread enough, and now and then a bit of salame. But somehow or 
other I was not very fond of him, or of Arcidosso, or of the old house, 
or the life there. He was rather a cantankerous old gentleman some- 
times; and then he had a way of not keeping his hands and arms 
and legs to himself, and they were plaguy long ones, like mine, 
you see.” 

“ Ye—s, yes; I see. There was, speaking generally, an undue 
preponderance of kicks over halfpertce under the old sacristan’s roof. 
Ye—-s, yes. Do you know, Signor Scocco, how it came to pass that 
you lived with old Simone Scocco, the sacristan of San Zenobio, at 
Arcidosso ?” 

“ Because he was my grandfather, I suppose,” answered Nanni, 
staring at his host, who sat on the opposite side of the little table, 
looking at him with his head on one side, with the air of a curious 
and reflective jackdaw. 

“‘ Very true—very true indeed,” said he, speaking as if he were 
quite struck with the justice of his guest’s remark. ‘“ But do you 
know,” he added, shutting one eye and putting his head still more 
on one side, “ do you know how he came to be your grandfather ?” 

“Why, by being my father’s father, I suppose,” said the Gufone, 
still staring at him. 

“ Ah!—Hah!—Humph! Because,” remarked the stranger medi- 
tatively, “ there’s two ways of being a man’s grandfather, you know, 
Signor Scocco.” 

“So there are—to be sure,” said Nanni; “I never thought of 
that before,” said Nanni, thoughtfully. 

“ Well, then, which way was old Simone, the sacristan, your grand- 
father ?” asked the stranger. 

“ Well, I don’t know—I never heard anything about it,” replied 
Nanni, scratching his great red head of shock hair. ‘“ He always 
was grandfather as long as I can recollect. I never thought of 
asking anybody how he came to-be grandfather. It seems strange, 
don’t it?” 
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“Perhaps it may seem to you stranger still, Signor Scocco, that I 
can tell you, if you would like to know, how old Simone came to be 
your grandfather. Shall I tell you?” said the stranger, amusing 
himself while speaking with tossing and catching again an apple 
which he had taken from the dish on the table. 

“Just as you like, signor. After eating the dinnersyou have 
given me, I am bound to hear all you choose to tell me. But for my 
own part, I don’t care this bit of cheese-paring about it,” returned 
the Gufone, with a very philosophical—or very unphilosophical, as 
the reader may think it—conviction of the worthlessness of genea- 
logical facts. 

“T think I will trust to your changing your mind upon that subject 
when I shall have told you what I have to tell. And now, signor, 
I will beg your best attention to what I have to say,” returned the 
man, putting the apple he had been playing with back into the dish, 
and speaking with more of business-like earnestness than he had 
done in the previous part of the conversation. “Signor Simone 
Scocco, the sacristan of San Zenobio, at Arcidosso, was the father, 
not of your father, but of your mother ; and thus a 

“ Scusi, signor,’”’ interrupted Nanni, “but if that were so, how 
can it be that my name should be Nanni Scocco, as it is, although the 
world in general has seen fit to call me mostly Il Gufone instead of 
it? I thought that people were called by the name of their father, 
and not by that of their mother.” 

The stranger smiled, and nodded his head very approvingly three 
or four times before he said, in reply to this observation— 

“That is by no means the remark of a Gufone, Signor Scocco. 
It is the observation of a much cleverer bird. Ha! notwithstanding 
your small regard for genealogical matters, you have given the 
subject sufficient attention to be aware that if Scocco was your mother’s 
name, and not your father’s, you ought by rights to have some other 
name than Scocco. Very just, and very true. By rights, as we say. 
But how by wrongs? Things do not always go by rights in this 
world.” 

“Do they ever? That’s more like the question, I think, Signor 
You have not told me yet who I am to thank for my dinner. 
May I ask what is your name by rights?” 

“Tam the Dottore Anastasio Profondi, attorney-at-law,” said the 
stranger, gravely bowing. 

“T have never had the advantage of hearing your name before, 
Signor Dottore, though you seem so well acquainted with all that 
concerns me—at least, with many things,” added Nanni, hastening 
to correct himself. 

“With some things; with some things,” returned the lawyer, 
bowing and smiling. ‘But as we were saying, things in this 
world do not always go by rights ;—fortunately, for if they did, 
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what would become of us lawyers, eh, Signor Scocco? Not always 
by rights; and sometimes by wrongs, you see, people are called by 
the names of their mothers. Now your mother’s name was Scocco 
—Anna Scocco, the daughter of old Simone, the sacristan. I never 
had the pleasure of seeing the lady, but I have heard that she was 
exceedingly beautiful.” , 

“‘ My mother?” said the Gufone, with a sort of cynical bitterness ; 
“‘T suppose she died of the first sight of me! And, pray, Signor 
Dottore, since you have invited me to dinner to hear all about 
myself, would you have any objection to tell me, for mere curiosity 
sake—not that I care two straws about it—what ugly dog it could 
have been who was my father ?” 

“ Ay! Signor Scocco, that is the question! I have had the 
pleasure of seeing the gentleman in question many years ago, and 
I can assure you that he was not an ugly dog. It is many years 
since he died.” 

“ Ah! I suppose he could not survive the sight of me either!” 
returned the Gufo with the same cynical sneer. 

“‘T am not aware of the precise cause of his death,” returned the 
lawyer gravely, “but it is true that -your birth was a cause of trouble 
to him. And that brings me back to the more pertinent observation 
you favoured me with just now, respecting the cause of your having 
borne your mother’s name in preference to your father’s. You 
remarked rightly that people usually are called by the name of their 
father. Are you aware that there is a class of exceptions to this 
Tule ?” 

“No,” said the Gufo, staring at his questioner, “I know nothing 
about it, and care less, as I told you. I suppose that when children 
are such as I am, nobody will own them, and then the mother has to 
call ’em by her own name.” 

“ Not exactly so. That is not the precise reason. And perhaps 
I may be permitted to observe, in order to prevent misapprehension, 
that if you, signor, had happened to have been born in the exact 
likeness of the Apollo Belvedere, your birth would not have been one 
whit less a cause of the trouble I alluded to just now. But to stick 
—with your permission, Signor Scocco—to the question of names, 
which is more within the province of us lawyers, I was going to 
point out to you that there is a class—a very large class, ahem !— 
of exceptions to the rule that a child is called by the name of his 
father. It is the class of persons who are the children of fathers 
and mothers who are not married.” 

“Ah! I see,” said the Gufo; “and they by wrongs are called 
after the name of their mother. I partly knew that, but I did not 
understand what you were driving at. And I don’t understand that 
yet, if you will excuse me for saying so, signor.” 

“ Quite right, Signor Scocco, quite right. But I trust that you 
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will understand very shortly if you will continue to give me your 
attention a little longer.” 

“Oh, as for that, Signor Dottore, I am bound, you know. I 
promised you that in return for the dinner.” 

“ Permit me to say, Signor Scocco, that you have an admirable 
—and if, as it may perhaps be permissible under the circumstances to 
suppose, a naturally acquired, then in such case a very remarkable 
—notion of the nature and force of a contract, even oral,” said the 
lawyer, with a bow and a smile of approval. “To return, however, 
to the more immediate subject of our discourse—I was observing that 
children born of parents between whom no marriage has taken place, 
have, according to law, no right to bear the name of the father. 
You, therefore, have always borne the name of your mother, the 
daughter of Simone, the sacristan.” 

“And I suppose it matters very little, except as a matter of 
curiosity, as I said, what the name of my father was?” remarked the 
Gufone carelessly ; “he don’t seem to have troubled himself much 
about me, since it was always old Simone who did what was needed 
to keep my ugly body and soul together.” 

“The only trouble your father took in the matter, Signor Scocco, 
was to assure himself, as far as he could, that he should never hear 
anything about you more. No marriage had taken place between 
him and the sacristan’s daughter, your mother, when you were born, 
and it was not then contemplated that any ever should take place.” 

“ Yes, I think I understand all that,” said the Gufone cynically. 

« And if that had been the end of the story,” continued the lawyer, 
“there would have been nothing more to be said about it. You would 
never have heard anything of your father, and your father never 
would have heard of you. And you would have been Nanni Scocco, 
the son of your mother, and the son of no father at all, for the rest of 
the chapter. But that was not the end of the story.” 

“T begin to think it never had any end, Signor Dottore. How- 
ever, the dinner was a very excellent dinner, and I am not going to 
be worse than my word,” said the Gufone, with resignation. 

‘Bravo, Signor Scocco! There is an end to the story, and we are 
just coming within sight of it. Your mother, signor, did not die, 
as you surmised just now, but she did die after a long period of 
illness, two or three years after your birth. And it so happened that 
your father, falling into ill-health, was very evidently near the end 
of his days near about the sametime. Now, old Simone, the sacristan, 
was, and is, a very religious man.” 

«Ah, that he was! I remember that well enough,” acquiesced 
the Gufone heartily ; ‘‘ many’s the time my shoulders have been black 
and blue, as well as my stomach empty, because grandfather was so 
religious. God forbid there should be many poor boys’ fathers or 
grandfathers so religious as he was!” 
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Signor Dottore Profondi laughed a little, low, quiet laugh, and 
then proceeded without further heeding Nanni’s interruption. 

“And being a very religious man, he was exceedingly unwilling 
that his daughter should die without having been duly reconciled and 
put right in the sight of the Church by a marriage with your father. 
Had your father been in good health and strength, and likely to 
live, it is probable that nothing that old Simone could have done, 
would have availed to obtain what he wished. But as it was, he 
did eventually obtain it. And a s 
before your mother’s death, and not long before your father’s death, 
a marriage was celebrated between them with all due and proper 
forms, both legal and ecclesiastical. Now, Signor Scocco, do you 
know what the effect of that marriage was as regarded you?” asked 
the lawyer, throwing himself suddenly back in his seat, and looking 
hard at Nanni, wikk: his head very much on one side. 

“It had no effect upon me at all!” said Nanni shortly. 

“Now there, Signor Scocco, you must excuse me if I - correct 
you. It had a very important effect on you and your position in the 
world. It made you a legitimate, instead of an illegitimate child. 
It gave you a right to your father’s name, and to your father’s 
inheritance.” 

“ But as the world goes by wrongs, instead of by rights, all that 
mattered to me very little then, and matters less now. I did not 
get one kick or cuff the less from my religious grandfather; and 
I was none the less called Nanni Scocco, as I was before,” said 
Nanni. 

“Very true; and all that was, as you very justly say, signor, 
because the world often goes by wrongs, instead of by rights. 
But sometimes—sometimes the wrongs get righted, as you shall see. 
How was it that the marriage of your father and mother produced 
none of the effects that it ought to have produced at the time ? 
Because the father of your father was not so religious a man as old 
Simone, the sacristan, and he was by no means as desirous that the 
marriage should take place as the father of your mother was. Doubt- 
less he would never have suffered it to take place at all, had it 
not been that his eldest son, your father, was known to be in a 
dying state at the time. As it was, your father, desirous as his 
days were drawing to a close, to repair, as far as lay in his power, 
the wrong he had done to your mother, and your grandfather did 
together induce him to consent that the ceremony should take place. 
But at the same time he took care that the thing should be so 
managed that the only proof of it remained in his hands. And 
when your father and mother were both dead, old Simone, the 
father of your mother, found that the other old gentleman, the 
father of your father, altogether refused to admit or recognise 
the marriage in any way. And you remained under the care of your 
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grandfather, the sacristan, because your grandfather, the gentleman, 
would have nothing to say to you, and you continued to be called 
Nanni Scocco, because the latter denied that you had any right to 
bear his name.” 

“ But I had a right, according to what you say, Signor Dottore?” 
remarked the Gufone. 

“An unquestionable right!” replied the lawyer, nodding his 
head emphatically. 

“ And I havea right to do so now?” again said the Gufone, 
scratching his head. 

“Right again!” said the lawyer; “most undoubtedly you have.” 

“ But what is the use of the right, if I don’t know what the name 
is? And why did grandfather never tell me?” asked Nanni 
meditatively. 

“ Because he was a poor sacristan, and your other grandfather was 
a rich nobleman, and he was unwilling to offend him and quarrel 
with him, especially as nothing could be got by doing so, since he 
could not prove the marriage.” 

“And pray, Signor Dottore, do you know this name that there 
was a fuss about? I should think it must be a prettier one than 
Scocco! A nobleman you say, too, my grandfather—the father of 
my father was?” said Nanni, who seemed to have been moved at 
last to acknowledge some little interest in the revelations which the 
stranger had been making to him. 

“Yes, signor, I do know the name which you are entitled to bear ; 
and my main object in seeking the present opportunity was to com- 
municate it to you. But there are one or two further circumstances 
which it will be better to put you in possession of first. You would 
like to hear, too, probably how I came to know all this, and why I 
have sought you out to tell it to you. Shall we have some coffee, 
or another flask of Orvieto, to amuse us while I talk and you 
listen ?” 

Nanni, with Italian sobriety, chose the coffee, saying he had had 
wine enough. 

“So have I,” said the lawyer, calling dottega to order the coffee. 
They were sitting in a little back room, which they had, and at 
that hour of the day were pretty safe to have, all to themselves. 

“Wait till he has brought us the coffee,” said Profondi; “ these 
trattoria boys have long ears; and I don’t want to tell my story to 
all Rome.” 

The coffee was brought. The lawyer took a cigar from his pocket, 
and offered another to his guest. And thus fortified for the ordeal, 
Nanni Scocco, who was to be Nanni Scocco no longer, prepared him- 
self for the sequel of his family history. 
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CHAPTER III. 
THE AUGURY OF THE BIRDS. 


“T GursseD I must be somebody better than I knew of,” said 
Nanni, musingly, while the lawyer lighted his cigar ; having lighted 
his own, and savoured the first whiff of it, before Profondi had applied 
the sulphurous match to his. “I thought as much.” 

“ Thought so, signor? Do you mean that any hint of this story 
has ever reached you before ?” said the lawyer, speaking with more 
earnestness than his manner had yet shown. 

“No, Signor Dottore, not that. But I thought so from the 
birds,” oli Nanni, nodding at the lawyer. 

“The birds!” repeated Dottore Profondi, much puzzled. “Ah! 
I see!” he added, after a minute’s thought, “you allude, Signor 
Scocco, to the omens drawn by the vulgar—pardon me !—from the 
flight of certain birds. Three jackdaws to the right; two magpies on 
the left; a raven overhead, and the like. Remnants of pagan super- 
stition, my dear sir, to which I, for my own part, attach no signifi- 
cance. So you had observed certain of these auguries, which led you 
to imagine that a change of destiny might be in store for you! Mere 
coincidence, my dgar sir; mere coincidence.” 

“Yes; I know all the ways those country girls have of frightening 
themselves,—and the men, too, sometimes, for that matter,” said 
Nanni, slowly ; “but I don’t put any faith in them myself, any more 
than you do, Signor Dottore. No; the birds I was thinking of 
had done with flying. I meant the arrosto—the dish of thrushes 
we have been eating. People don’t give an arrosto of thrushes to 
the likes of Nanni Scocco. The frittatc—well, a poor devil like me 
may eat a frittata now and again. The wmido—well, it was coming 
it rather strong; but still, for once and a way, I have eaten an wmido 
before. But an arrosto of thrushes! Vi pare! When I saw the 
birds, I said to myself that Il Gufone must be somebody else besides 
Nanni Scocco !” 

“Ha! ha! very good! very good! A new sort of divination! 
Divination from examination of the bill of fare. Thrushes for the 
Marchese! ortolans for the Cardinal! and oysters from Baiz for the 
Pope’s barber! Not so new, though, perhaps, after all!” added 
Dottore Profondi, speaking more to himself than his guest. 

“No; I don’t think it is new! ”’ said Nanni, quietly. 

The lawyer looked at the queer figure opposite to him curiously 
for a minute, then nodded two or three times, as who should say, “ Yea, 
strange as it may seem, there are real human brains, and a fair lot 
of them too, in that great red shock head!” 
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« Any way, signor, your divination was correct. But you will 
understand the story I have to tell best if you will let me tell it in 
myown way. Weill go straight on from the point we had reached 
before the coffee came in. A marriage was performed in due form, 
and with all necessary regularity, between your father and mother ; 
you, from being an illegitimate child, with no claim on your father’s 
name or property, were thereby made into a legitimate child, having 
such claims. But your parents both died, and the proofs of this 
marriage were in the hands of your paternal grandfather, who chose 
to suppress them, and to refuse to recognise any such claims. All is 
clear to you, my dear sir, so far ?” 

“ Quite clear, Signor Dottore! A pretty set of birbanti I seem to 
have descended from ! ”’ 

“We shall not lay claim to any heritage of moral qualities,” said 
the lawyer, after a long and slowly ejected puff of tobacco-smoke. 
“ But I will tell you why the gentleman in question chose to suppress 
the proofs of his son’s marriage.” 

“Why, I think even I can guess that, Signor Dottore,” said 
Nanni; “ because his son had married a poor sacristan’s daughter, 
instead of some grand lady.” 

“ Quite so; quite so,’ returned the lawyer; “but the Marchese, 
—for a marchese he was,—would have preferred to recognise the 
marriage with the sacristan’s daughter, and the heir which had been 
born of that family, if he had supposed that, failing that heir, his 
family would soon be without any. But at the time of his eldest 
son’s death, he had two other sons, healthy and likely to live, of 
whom one at least was also likely to marry and have children. There- 
fore the old Marchese preferred that the son of his second son, who he 
hoped would be born from some noble alliance, should be the heir 
to the family name and property, instead of the son of his eldest 
son, who was the child of the sacristan’s daughter. ‘All that is 
intelligible enough, is it not?” concluded the lawyer. 

“Oh, yes; quite intelligible-—the old rascal being a Marchese!” 
said the cynical Nanni. 

“Oh, fie! Signor Nanni! Why, don’t you see that you are one 
yourself? Well, after a year or two, the old Marchese died, and his 
second son succeeded to the title and the property. There was no 
question any more about the marriage of his elder brother or of the 
child which had been born of it. The one was well-nigh forgotten ; 
and the other was out of sight. It is probable enough that the new 
Marchese, your uncle, never knew that his brother had been really 
and truly married. He had probably heard that something had 
been said about it,—that it was no real marriage; that the parties 
interested had not been able to prove any marriage, and had abandoned 
any hope of doing so. The whole thing was laid aside and forgotten. 
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And then, too, to put the matter at rest more completely, the real 
heir ran away and was lost sight of, and perhaps never would have 
been heard of any more, if he had not been hunted up by one Dottore 
Anastasio Profondi, who found him out, and gave him an arrosto of 
thrushes as a foretaste of his coming fortune.”’ 

“ Tf the after-taste is only as good as-the foretaste, Signor Dottore, 
I shall be much beholden to you! But you have not told me yet 
who this excellent and amiable old grandfather of mine was,” said 
Nanni. 

“ Patience, signor; and another cup of coffee, eh? I am coming 
to that all in good time; but you must let me tell my story, as I 
said, in my own way. Well, the next event in it is that your uncle, 
the second son of the old Marchese, died without any children. And 
then his younger brother, the third son of your grandfather, succeeded 
to the title, under special circumstances, and now holds it. He has 
no son, and is not likely to have one; but he has a daughter. He 
also in his turn succeeded to the title and the estates,—at least to a 
part of them, for his brother had alienated some of them,—without 
any thought of the forgotten and lost son of his eldest brother, and 
probably without any knowledge that he had ever contracted any 
valid marriage. And now it remains to be explained how it has 
come to pass that this marriage, the proof of which has been so long 
suppressed, can be proved now; and how it has happened that I, 
Tl Dottore Anastasio Profondi, attorney-at-law, have the honour and 
the pleasure, Signore Marchese, of speaking to you on the subject.” 

“Meaning me,” said Nanni. “ Marchese! Il Marchese Gufone! 
Ha! ha! ha! But, with all respect, Signor Dottore, are you not 
counting the chickens a little before they are hatched ?” 

“T think not, Signore Marchese; I think not. The hatching 
has reached that point at which the breaking of the shell may be 
commenced at any moment. Thus it came to pass. When the 
Marchese, the second son of your grandfather,—Adriano his name 
was,—when the Marchese Adriano died, his younger brother was 
not on thespot. The Marchese died at the family villain the country, 
where his father had lived and died before him; and his brother was 
at the time at Rome. This brother, the third son of your grand- 
father, and the present holder of the estates, was a churchman and 
amonsignore. But he was only in deacon’s orders; and his brother 
having died without leaving any heir to the family, he applied 
for and obtained a dispensation, and abandoned the ecclesiastical 
career. While he was still at Rome, however,—there being no one 
of the family on the spot,—a certain person, an old dependant of 
the family, and an ecclesiastic, was employed to superintend the 
servants of the villa and to take charge of the property and papers 
and other matters of the deceased Marchese. Now I am inclined to 
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suppose that the reverend gentleman in question was not altogether 
satisfied with the treatment he had met with at the hands of his 
patrons, the great family at the villa. The late Marchese, having no 
child, and his brother being, as he imagined, irrevocably vowed to 
the ecclesiastical profession, had adopted a certain profession, and had 
adopted a certain cousin as heir to the family honour; a young lad 
he was at the time when this preferment was announced to him, 
and the reverend gentleman I have spoken of was appointed to be 
his tutor. I am inclined to imagine,I say, that perhaps in this 
relationship the parties did not get on so well together as to produce 
a cordial affection on the part of the tutor towards his patrons. Be 
this as it may, however, it did so happen that the reverend gentle- 
man in question, in dealing with the papers left by the late Marchese, 
as he had been instructed to do, came upon the suppressed proofs 
and certificates of your father’s marriage with the daughter of old 
Simone Scocco, the sacristan. It did so happen also, that under the 
circumstances, he felt it to be his duty to communicate these facts 
and these papers to the old sacristan, and eventually also to a brother 
of his, who was a lawyer, and who, on looking into the matter, found 
that there was not the slightest flaw in the perfect evidence of the 
marriage, and that the son of the old Marchese’s eldest son, and of 
the sacristan’s daughter, was, if he could be found, the undoubted 
heir to the family estates ; not to that portion only which the third 
son, the present Marchese, as he supposes himself, received as his 
inheritance from his brother, but to that portion also which that 
brother, the second son, had alienated to the young cousin he had 
intended to make his heir. For the lands were not his to dispose of, 
in that or in any other manner. I have further to mention, Signor 
Marchese, that the reverend gentleman who discovered these im- 
portant papers was my brother, the Reverend Michele Profondi of 
Arcidosso.” 

“The Rev. Michele Profondi!” faltered Nanni, staring with wide 
eyes and dropped jaw at the lawyer opposite to him; “the Rev. 
Michele Profondi!” 

“Yes, signor! That is his name. It was he who, as I told you, 
discovered the proofs of the marriage among the papers of the 
Marchese, and who placed the matter in my hands—my brother, the 
Rev. Michele Profondi of Arcidosso.” 

“O Dio mio! The Rev. Michele Profondi!” again ejaculated Il 
Gufone, evidently much agitated, to the infinite astonishment of his 
companion. : 

“Certainly, signor—the Rev. Michele. Profondi. Pray, may I 
ask what there is in the communication of that name to move you 
so ?”’ asked the lawyer, in utter perplexity. 

“Why, Michele Profondi of Arcidosso !—that was the name of the 
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tutor of Signor Cesare Casaloni,” stammered Nanni, utterly over- 
whelmed with the discovery which this name carried with it, and 
with the sudden perception of all the consequences, as regarded 
Leonora, which the discovery involved. 

“To be sure! That is what I have been telling you, signor, for 
ever such a while,” returned the lawyer, somewhat testily. 

“No, signore, you didn’t,” replied Nanni, reproachfully. “ You 
never said a word about Casaloni. How was I to know who 
the people you have been talking about were, till you mentioned 
the Rev. Michele Profondi? I knew that he had been tutor to 
Signor Cesare Casaloni, because I remember to have heard him 
say so.” 

“True, true, signor; I had not mentioned the name. You are 
right. And you have known this Signor Cesare Casaloni, then? 
Very strange! But, Signor Marchese, that does not explain, if you 
will excuse me for saying so, why the discovery of the name of your 
family should disturb you in such a manner. Why not Casaloni as 
well as any other? Marchese Casaloni! It is a very good name 
you find yourself the owner of; and a very good fortune, too, allow 
me to tell you.” F 

“Marchese Casaloni! Then you really mean, Signor Dottore, 
that I—I, as you see me here now—am the Marchese Casaloni—lI, 
and nobody else?” said Nanni, in a grave voice, and with a serious 
manner that he had not evinced before. 

“ Assuredly, mio buon signor! That is what I do mean to say ; 
just exactly that, and nothing else. You, and you only, are at this 
moment the Marchese Casaloni, and the rightful possessor of all the 
large properties belonging to that ancient and noble family. There 
is no doubt or mistake about it.” 

“ Mamma mia!” ejaculated Nanni, in the queer and grotesque 
phrase which a Tuscan peasant often uses to express the extremity 
of astonishment, and which in his mouth is in no wise disconnected 
with perfect seriousness of mind. 

“Yes; the history is a sufficiently remarkable one,” said the 
lawyer, in reply to Nanni’s ejaculation. ‘“ What a providence that 
my brother should have found the papers, and should have been 
inspired to communicate the facts to me! May I ask, Signor 
Marchese, under what circumstances it occurred to you to become 
acquainted with the Signor Cesare Casaloni? He was the cousin I 
spoke of, who had been selected to be the heir to the family name 
and honours, and who will now have to vacate that desirable 
position.” 

“ Dio mio! Dio mio!” again exclaimed the Gufone, quite unable 
to recover himself from the effect that the thoughts which kept 
crowding on his mind produced on him. “How did I become 
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acquainted with the Signor Cesare, you say, Signor Dottore? He 
was in exile for conspiring against the Pope’s government, and was 
in hiding; and that’s when I knew him. But he has been par- 
doned, and has come back to Rome. He came here with me 
yesterday.” 

‘“TIndeed!. Yes. The Marchese Ercole—Marchese, as he thinks 
himself—he that was the monsignore—obtained his pardon for him,” 
said the lawyer. 

“Yes; and you said, Signor Dottore, that he—the monsignore 
who turned Marchese, the youngest brother of my father—had a 
daughter ?” said Nanni, as all the facts respecting that daughter, of 
which he had been cognisant, crowded into his mind. Of late years, 
while he had been watching Leonora grow from childhood into her 
lovely girlhood, and had been gradually suffering himself to be 
enthralled by a love for her, which he well knew was a hopeless love, 
he had, if not absolutely forgotten the part he had taken in bringing 
her from the home of her parents into that wild home, into which 
he, more than any other, might be said to have reared her, and the 
subsequent part he had played in the substitution of Vallardi’s child 
for her, when the little Stella was taken to the Innocenti,—if he had 
not absolutely forgotten all this, it had lapsed so far away into the 
dim background of memory as to have been practically out of sight. 
But now all these circumstances, and the facts that resulted from 
them, came thronging back into his mind, and produced a whirl of 
thoughts there which were almost too much for him. 

“Yes; the monsignore had a daughter, whom he has, since the 
death of his brother, legitimatised by marrying her mother. That 
is a curious story, too. The child, it seems, was sent away to a 
foundling hospital at -Florence ; and has now been sought out and 
claimed by the parents, and legitimatised, as I said.” 

“The monsignore and the child’s mother, then, knew where the 
child had been sent, and had the means of finding her?” asked the 
Gufone in considerable surprise. 

“So it would seem. I know very little about it; only what has 
become common talk in Rome from the strangeness of the story. 
They say that the young lady has been brought home, and that she 
is extremely pretty. They say, too, that the plan is to make up a 
match between her and this young Cesare Casaloni, her cousin. And 
a very natural thing to do,” added the lawyer; “ for, as I men- 
tioned, the late Marchese Adriano, your father’s brother, left a large 
portion of the estate to him; and by making a marriage between 
him and the daughter of the Marchese Ercole, you see, the property 
will be kept together, and all in the family. A very good plan— 
only that we shall spoil it a little, eh, Signor Marchese ? ” said the 
lawyer. 
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“ The Signor Cesare to marry the girl who has been brought back 
from the Innocenti!” said Nanni, in a sort of hazy bewilderment. 
“80 they say. And it would be the most natural arrangement in 

the world under the circumstances,” returned the lawyer. 

Nanni remained silent, plunged in deep thought, for some minutes, 
while the Dottore Anastasio Profondi sat looking at him, and trying 
to guess what were the thoughts that were passing through his 
mind; which, as the reader may guess, he utterly failed in doing, 
despite a very considerable share of shrewdness and lawyer-like 
acumen. 

« And is the young lady—she that has been fetched home from 
the Innocenti—now in Rome? ” asked Nanni at length. 

“No, I fancy not. My brother writes me that she has been 
brought to the Villa Casaloni, near Arcidosso. No doubt they will 
all go there—the Marchese Ercole, and his old love and new wife, 
and Signor Cesare. And then you see, Signor Marchese, there comes 
a question about the proper time for letting our cat out of the bag. 
It would be perhaps no more than right to let them know the truth 
before this marriage—if, as I have little doubt, there is to be such a 
marriage—is fixed. But then I don’t want to say a word till I 
have got everything quite in readiness, to prevent any possibility of 
dispute. And it is always well to be safe, and to leave nothing to 
chance. If they are in a great hurry about it, I am afraid the young 
folks will find out that there was no reason for marrying, when it is 
too late.” 

“Perhaps it may be that Signor Cesare will not enter into any 
scheme of the sort,” said Nanni, musingly. ‘It cannot have 
been proposed to him yet; for he only came to Rome with me 
yesterday ; and certainly he had heard nothing about any such 
cousin. then.” 

“Well, may be not; though it seems a very sensible arrange- 
ment—knowing no more than they know,” said the lawyer. “And 
now, Signor Marchese,” he continued, “it is necessary that I 
should ask you whether you are disposed to honour me with your 
instructions to bring this affair to its proper close,—to take, that is, 
whatever steps may be necessary for restoring you to your rightful 
position and the recovery of your property. Hitherto, as you will 
observe, I have acted in the matter merely from a sense of right, 
and by the authority, as far as he could give any authority in the 
matter, of old Simone Scocco, the sacristan at Arcidosso. But now it 
is necessary that I should act in your behalf, and by your authority, 
if you think fit to confide the matter to my care. I need hardly 
tell you that it shall have my very best attention and zeal.” 

“ But who will pay you for your trouble, Signor Dottore,” said 
Nanni, with the characteristic caution of a Tuscan peasant, “in case 
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you do not succeed in making me Marchese Casaloni? I am very 
sure I shall not ; and perhaps you can understand why. It is as 
well to prevent diappointment.” 

“ Quite right, Signor Marchese. It shall be perfectly understood 
between us, then, that you shall not be called upon, or expected to 
disburse one soldo, or to reward or recompense my trouble and 
expenses in any way, until after I have succeeded in restoring to you 
the title and the property which you inherit from your father. Will 
that be right ?” 


“ Quite right, Signor Dottore; that will suit me exactly,” said 
Nanni. 

“And I may consider that I have your orders to pursue this 
matter, and to act for you in all ways that may be necessary to 
secure our object,” rejoined Dottore Anastasio. 

“ Yes, Signor Dottore; allright! You make me Marchese Casa- 
loni and a rich man, and I won’t haggle about the bill. But if your 
scheme breaks down, devil a stiver will you get from me, for the 
best of all reasons.” 

“Perhaps, Signor Marchese, you may not have in hand any 
funds to enable you to remain in Rome while this matter is being 
brought to a conclusion. If so, I shall be happy to supply you. I 
have little fear, you see, of not succeeding.” 

“Thank you kindly, Signor Dottore,” replied Nanni; “but I 
don’t want to stay in Rome just at present, and I have money enough 
to carry me home, when I want to go—more especially as you have 
given me a dinner that will last me till I get there.” 

“But it will be necessary that I should see you, signor,” 
rejoined the lawyer; “and if you are away——” 

« Well, see then, Signor Dottore ; you shall let me have a little 
money—three or four scudi—just enough for me to get to Rome, 
and you shan’t be long before you see me again. I travel cheaper, 
I should think, than most other marcheses, and I shall not want 
above three or four scudi. With that much in my pocket, I can 
come to Rome, and you shall be sure to see me before long.” 

“Very well, then ; so be it, Signor Marchese. Remember that you 
are quite welcome to a larger sum, if you like to take it. How long 
do you suppose it will be before I shall have the pleasure of seeing 
you in Rome again ?” 


“When do you suppose you shall want me, Signor Dottore ?— 
that’s the question,” said Nanni. 

“Well, let me see. Carnival will be coming towards the end; 
there is little to be done at such a time. Shall we say that you will 
be here within the first week of Lent ? ” 


“Good!” said Nanni. “Where shall I fiad you, Signor Dot- 
tore ?” 
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“There,” said the lawyer, putting a card into his client’s hand, 
“there—any hour from ten tell four.” 

And so Il Gufone and his lawyer parted,—the latter to laugh 
to himself over the present he was about to make to the Roman 
aristocracy, and the former to make the best of his way to the Civita 
Vecchia gate, longing for a quiet hour to think over the extraordinary 
tidings he had heard. 


Cuarter IV. 
THE GUFO’S RETURN TO HIS NEST. 


No Achilles ever wandered among the tents oppressed with more dis- 
tracting and torturing thoughts than those which besieged the Gufone 
—Marchese Casaloni—on his road from Rome to Talamone. They 
availed even to make the journey a longer one to him than it had 
ever been before. For instead of speeding along, often across country, 
at his usual flibbertygibbet sort of pace, something between a hop, 
skip, and a run, he sauntered along the road, with his eyes on the 
stones at his feet, paying little attention either to space or time, or to 
anything save the billowy sea of thoughts with which the strange 
story of the Dottore Anastasio Profondi had filled his heart and mind. 
He was four days in doing the journey, adhering mechanically, Mar- 
chese though he was, to his old mode of seeking easily-found shelter 
for the night in any barn or out-house, and buying what little sus- 
tenance he needed at the wayside shops of bread and sa/ame. 

Yet he was anxious to arrive at his journey’s end. He was eager 
to be at the lone house on the promontory, and to see and speak with 
Leonora; and yet—yet he feared the moment when he should come 
face to face with her; and felt that he was not yet prepared for it. 
For it was necessary to make up his mind what he should say to her. 
And this he had by no means yet accomplished. 

Should he tell her all the facts of which he had become cognisant ?— 
the whole of Doctor Profondi’s story, supplemented by his own know- 
ledge of her own history? Should he let her know at once who she 
herself was, and who he was; and explain the cousinship that existed 
between them? Above all, should he add to this the reports which 
went to show that she was betrayed and abandoned—that Cesare 
had forgotten her as soon as he had turned his back on Talamone, 
and that he was ready at the first call of interest to speak to another 
those words of love which he had so recently poured into her ears ? 
Should he let her at once understand the difference between the pre- 
tended love of this worthless stranger, whose outward semblance had 
so fascinated her, and the undying affection which might have been 
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hers, had she been able to recognise worth beneath a repulsive 
exterior? Should he tell her all this ? 

He could not help feeling and being conscious of a strong tempta- 
tion todo so. He caught his heart in the act of -taking pleasure at 
the idea of the pain she would suffer in discovering the faithlessness 
and worthlessness of her lover. And having thus caught his heart 
in the fact, he grievously and with tears of pain and contrition 
rebuked his heart for the wickedness and perversity of contemplating 
with satisfaction anything that could give pain to Leonora. 

And then was it certain that Cesare was thus base and faithless ? 
On the contrary, it was mere surmise that he would be so. He had 
himself remarked to the lawyer that it was not possible that Cesare 
should have as yet consented to the matrimonial plans proposed to 
him. How would Cesare act when the proposition should be made 
tohim? That was the great question—the greatest question of all 
—a greater question than any of those relating to the birth and 
parentage of himself or of Leonora. If only this tall, stupid, hand- 
some Cesare could be let to go and be a Marchese, and marry a 
Marchesa of his own sort, and leave him and Leonora to live for- 
gotten among their wild Maremma hills, and Leonora could come to 
sove him! If only!—if only! Ah Dio! if only that could be! 
He was slouching along the road like a poor Gufone, as he was, at a 
place where it skirted one of the wide shallow pools so frequent in 
that district. The motionless water was as clear on its dark-green 
bed of weeds as any mirror. And the outcast Marchese turned aside 
from the dusty path, as these thoughts were seething in his mind, to 
look at himself in the looking-glass thus held up to him by nature. 

Leonora love him ! 

He snatched a huge stone, lying loose on the top of an unmortared 
dwarf wall by his side, and dashed it into the face of the pool that 
told him the hideous and odious truth, shivering the reflection into 
‘thousands of obliterating ripples. Then he turned back to the arid 
and dusty track, and plodded on with hanging head, and the certainty 
burning his heart that never in this world could any such happiness 
be his, as had mocked him by presenting itself to his imagination. 

Yet he could not help wishing that it might so turn out that 
Cesare would yield to the temptation presented to him, and be false 
to his Maremma love. And he justified this to himself by the con- 
sideration that in any case this Cesare was unworthy of the priceless 
treasure which the vantage of circumstance had thrown into his 
hands. Still he had no right to hint any suspicion of Cesare’s truth, 
till there should be better grounds for doubting it. And he quite 
made up his mind to say no word on this subject to Leonora. 

Should he tell her of the probabilities that were awaiting him ;— 
that in all probability it was he, and not Cesare, who was going to 
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inherit rank and fortune? He felt that he shrank from doing so. 
Why should he? Could he suppose that any such circumstances 
would have any influence on the matter that was nearest to his heart? 
He spurned the suggestion of the possibility of such a thing. Might 
not the tidings, indeed, be more likely to make Leonora’s heart cleave 
yet more closely to Cesare in his misfortune? Might they not cause 
him, who was to be the means of this misfortune to the man she 
loved, to become yet more odious to her? If it were first proved to 
her that Cesare was false, before any knowledge of this strange freak 
of fortune should reach her, he would at least escape this last misery. 
So he decided—he thought that he finally made up his mind—to say 
nothing for the present, on reaching Talamone, of the greatness that 
was about to be thrust upon him. 

But he thought that, on the other hand, he would tell Leonora the 
truth about her own birth and parentage. He began to wonder at 
himself that he had never done so before—that he had never even 
thought of doing so. It certainly was not the fear of Sandro 
Vallardi that had prevented him. The Gufone was not much given 
to be afraid of any man. Not that-he could, or had any idea that 
he could, have withstood Vallardi face to face, and strength for 
strength.’ But the Gufone had rather a contempt for mere animal 
strength; and, had the case occurred of mortal anger between him 
and Sandro, would have trusted with perfect confidence to some 
method of eluding or circumventing, much as Ulysses showed himself 
too much for the Cyclops. 

It certainly was not that he had been prevented from ever telling 
Leonora all he knew by fear of Sandro. But, strange as it now 
seemed to him, it had absolutely never occurred to him to do so. 
He had almost forgotten all about it. He had seen Leonora grow 
up in her wild home, and had never dreamed of the possibility of 
her ever being re-transplanted to one more truly hers. But now he 
began to think that he ought to tell her. It had become clear that 
things could not go on much longer as they were. It was out of the 
question to think of his going away from the old Maremma life to 
be the Marchese Casaloni, and leaving his first cousin, the daughter 
of his father’s brother, under the roof of Sandro Vallardi—all the 
more when he knew, further, that her place had been usurped by 
Vallardi’s daughter—the infant whom he had, now seventeen or 
eighteen years ago, helped to deposit in the Innocent hospital at 
Florence. 

No; upon this point also he thought that he had made up his 
mind. He would tell Leonora all about her own birth, leaving the 
facts concerning his to be known when they had further developed 
themselves. But how would she receive the information? "Would 
she be eager immediately to act upon it? "Would she wish that 
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Cesare should be made aware of the truth without loss of time? And 
if, indeed, Doctor Profondi’s suppositions were true, and a match were 
to be arranged between Cesare and Stella, under the supposition that 
Stella was his cousin, and Leonora were to be informed of his false- 
ness, what would she then wish to do? 

She would know that her lover was false to her for the sake of 
marrying one holding a certain position, which position, in truth, 
belonged to her, and not to that other, if only the truth were known. 
It would be to her, if only this truth were known, that Cesare would 
be desirous of offering that interested homage which he had formerly 
offered to her from a different motive. To bring back her false and 
fickle lover to her feet, it would only be necessary for her to appear 
to him to be what she really was. How would Leonora—the 
Leonora he so passionately though so hopelessly loved—the Leonora 
who had grown up under his care, and been fashioned and moulded 
by his thought and his brain—how would she act, how wish to 
act, under the circumstances ? 

The more I] Gufone thought of all these things, the more he was 
persuaded that it was right that he should delay no longer in letting 
her know her own real history. And having settled this point, his 
mind reverted to his own specially personal prospects. He was to 
be a Marchese, and rich; and the riches he was to have would be 
those that would have belonged to Leonora and Cesare. Ah! that 
accursed combination! it eou/d always return! Yes; the wealth, 
that but for his existence would have belonged to them! Would it 
not be better that he should throw himself into one of those pools, 
that told him the truth of his hideous appearance to his face? 
Would not the world be better without such a blot on it? What 
good were the riches to him—to him, alone in the world, with no 
human soul to love him!—with Leonora loving another! Would 
it not be better far to get out of the way, and let them have the 
riches—they, who could be happy with them—Cesare and Leonora 
happy together in each other’s love, and be under the clod out of 
their way, and insensible to the sight of it? Would it not be better 
—better for everybody, so? 

Very bitter, very, very bitter, were the thoughts that bore the 
Gufone company, as towards the afternoon of the fourth day after 
he left Rome, he plodded along, weary and footsore, between the 
mass of Monte Argentario on the left hand and the lake of Orbetello 
on the right. He was getting near home now ;—home !—only about 
ten more miles, along the shore up to Talamone! That same evening 
he should see her—speak to her! 

Wearily he plodded on! He was amazed at himself for feeling so 
weary. He used never to know what it was to feel as he felt now. 
But heart-soreness is harder to travel with than foot-soreness. 
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Wearily and sadly he plodded on ;—reached the end of the stagno 
between Orbetello and the sand-hills of the coast ;—reached desolate 
little Talamone, the desolateness of which seemed more sadly desolate 
to him than ever ;—mechanically climbed the hill to the lone house 
on the promontory ; reached the well-known door, and with a beating 
heart, lifted the latch and entered. 


Carter V. 
A DIFFERENT SCENE AT THE OLD TRYSTING-PLACE. 


On entering, Il Gufone found Leonora alone in the large room, on 
which the outer door of the house opened, and which, as has been 
explained, served the family for all the purposes of living in by day. 
Lucia was for the moment up-stairs; and Leonora was engaged in 
making the small and simple preparations for the evening meal of 
herself and her mother. There was a large blazing fire of faggots 
and huge unsplit logs on the wide hearth,—enough wood to have 
furnished the consumption of a Florence family fora week! But 
in the Maremma firewood is cheap—to be had, indeed, in Vallardi’s 
case, for the cutting—and large fires are good sanitary precautions. 
Not that the lone house on the rocky promontory, exposed to every 
blast from the sea, was much subject to malaria; it was especially 
free from it: but the huge fire was not the less cheerful and pleasant. 
The only light by which Leonora was preparing the supper-table 
came from the high-leaping flames. And the large room, with its 
distant angles in capricious light and shade, and the varied outline of 
the miscellaneous objects of all sorts, which occupied its wall-spaces 
or hung dependent from its rafters, and in the midst of all this, 
the light and graceful figure of Leonora in her red petticoat and 
tight-fitting white bodice, contrasting well with the abundance of 
her raven’s wing hair, flitting about in the pursuit of her domestic 
cares by the changing and glancing light of the blazing hearth, 
made a pleasing and strongly characterised picture of home-life, 
which would have afforded an admirable study to a painter of such 
scenes. 

Tl Gufone was glad, and yet almost frightened, at the chance 
which thus ordered his meeting with Leonora. He felt as if it would 
be impossible for him to meet her without betraying, in some degree, 
some of the various emotions which were so busy within him. And 
he was glad that there should be no other eyes present, not even the 
unobservant ones of the Signora Lucia, to spy any difference there 
might be in his usual manner. Yet the sudden meeting with 
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Leonora alone made it seem almost impossible that he should not 
at once say to her some of the many things which he was so 
much longing, yet so much fearing, to say to her alone. He felt, 
suddenly, a new and stange shyness in her presence, which puzzled 
and pained him. 

He was relieved, however, in an instant, or, at all events, the 
manner of his meeting with his cousin was settled for him by her 
own assumption of the initiative. Leonora had no consciousness of 
any feeling or thought which could have the effect of causing her 
to find any difficulty in meeting her old friend and companion in 
every respect as she had been wont to do any time for the last ten 
years. 

“Oh, Gufone!” she exclaimed, coming forward, with both hands 
extended towards him,—none the less because one of them held a 
couple of napkins, which she had just been taking from a large old 
walnut-wood press that glistened and blinked in the fire-light in 
one corner of the room; “Oh, Gufone! I am so glad to see you! 
Why, what has become of you? We thought that you would have 
been here two or three days ago! Father was so angry that you 
did not come. But he has gone away now,—two days ago; and 
he will forget all about it before he comes back. Mother will 
be so glad you are come. I must call her. Mother!” she called, 
running to the foot of the stairs—‘ mother! here is the Gufone, at 
last! Make haste down, and let us get him some supper! I am so 
glad you have come! I have been wanting to see you. It has been 
very dull here—very dull!” she repeated, with a sigh, as a shadow 
passed over her face, which the next moment’s thought chased away ; 
—‘very dull! But now there are so many things that you will be 
able to tell me! I am glad to see you back again, you dear, old 
Gufone! But you seem very tired; and you are dreadfully in want 
of your supper, I dare say. Poor Gufone! you seem regularly done 
up ; and that is not like you!” 

All this time Nanni had said no word. After shaking hands with 
him, and drawing hers rather quickly away, with a movement that, 
little marked as it was, did not escape the notice of Gufone, nor fail 
to make its own special little stab felt in his heart, she had been 
busying herself, as she ran on with her prattle, in adding to her 
‘supper-table preparations. 

“Yes, Signora Leonora, I am tired; more than usual, I think; 
and I am sure I don’t know why, for I have not travelled far to-day. 
On the contrary,” said poor Nanni, as he slouched forward towards 
the hearth, and sat down in the corner of it, over the blazing and 
crackling fire. ‘And so, Signor Sandro was very angry, was he ? ” 

‘“‘Yes, he was angry because you were longer gone than he ex- 
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pected ; but he is away now. I wouldn’t tease myself with being 
afraid of him, if I was you, Gufone.”’ 

“Tam not afraid of Sandro Vallardi, Signora Leonora! I never 
was afraid of him, even when I was a boy,” said the Gufone, with 
something like a sneer. ‘ But, somehow or other, I am very tired. 
I suppose it has been very dull here, as you say, ever since I went 
away ; for somebody else went with me, and I am afraid my coming 
back will not mend the dulness.” 

Leonora became crimson all over her face and neck. There was 
nothing in the words the Gufone had said to show that any thought 
was in his mind, which she did not well know before was there, or 
that alluded to anything which both of them were not perfectly well 
aware that the other knew all about. Nor was there anything im- 
plied in the words which Leonora did not know to be quite true. 
Yet she was, to a certain degree, angry with the Gufone for saying 
them. 

“If you don’t choose to believe that I am glad to see you, you 
need not believe it!” she said, with a toss of her head and shrug of 
her shoulders. ‘Perhaps you will be in a better humour when you 
have had your supper.” : 

“T am not out of humour, Signora Leonora. It is difficult to 
believe that anybody should be glad to see me! Why should any- 
body be? Perhaps, however, as you say, because you want to hear 
what you think I can tell you. What are the things, Signcra 
Leonora, that you think I shall be able to tell you?” 

“ Nothing that I shall ask you, if you are cross with me!” said 
Leonora, who had not yet quite recovered her good humour. 

“T am not cross with you, Signora Leonora. And the saints know 
that, if I was cross with all the rest of the world, I should never be 
cross with you. I think you ought to know that, Signora Leonora ! 
I will tell you all I can about anything you will ask me. And I 
have something, too, that I wish to tell you, when we can havea 
time to ourselves.” 

‘Something to tell me !—about ae 

“‘ About something that you have not got in your head! About 
somebody you never saw or heard of !” said the Gufone quickly, in 
reply to her last words. 

Leonora felt grateful to him for seizing and responding to her 
thought without obliging her to complete the utterance of it, and 
forgave him his recent offence. 

“Somebody I never saw or heard of! Oh! that will keep! It 
can be nothing that I shall care about hearing,” she said. “Here 
comes mother ; don’t say a 

Gufone answered her by a look, which left it quite understood 
between them that nothing was to be said on the one subject on which 
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he knew that she was anxious to hear him speak, save when they 
should be alone together. 

“‘ Why, Gufone, wherever have you been all this time?” said the 
gentle, somewhat drawling voice of the Signora Lucia on the stairs, 
as she came down into the living-room. ‘Sandro was so put about 
by your not coming before! he was obligated to go away again.” 
She came down as she spoke, and went to her place in her accustomed 
corner of the hearth. ‘Well! here you are any way, and in good 
time for supper; and that’s well, for I dare say you are famished. 
Where have you been all this time ?” 

“T was kept a bit longer in Rome, than I thought for. And then 
I have been four days coming from Rome here. I did not find any- 
body to give me a lift. And I don’t know how it is I have been so 
long about it. I kept along the road. I think I must be not well, 
altogether, signora. Long time as I have been about the journey, 
I don’t think that I ever was so tired before! I delivered the letter 
as Signor Sandro told me.” 

“Well, you shall have some supper, and get to bed, and stay as 
long as you like in the morning. There’s nothing special to be done 
that I know of, is there, figlia mia?” said Lucia, addressing her 
daughter. 

“No, I think not, mother. The Gufone may take his fill of rest 
to-morrow, if he likes.” 

And then they went to supper; and after that Signora Lucia did 
not seem as if she was going up to bed at once, as she often did; 
but, on the contrary, sent Gufone off to his as soon as the meal was 
over. So that there was no possibility of any talk between him and 
Leonora that night. 

But the next morning, Nanni, despite his fatigue, and despite the 
permission he had received to prolong his morning sleep to any 
extent he pleased, was the first up of the little family; and it was 
very little after sunrise that he left the house, and strolled up to the 
bench on the crag overlooking the sea. 

Nor had he to wait long for Leonora. There had been no word of 
any agreement to meet there. But Nanni knew her habits, and was 
not disappointed. 

“Good morning, signorina. I came here the first thing, in the 
hope of meeting you. I thought you would be sure to come out 
here. It will be an hour or more yet before the Signora Lucia is 
stirring,” said Nanni. 

“ And I thought that you would come here,” returned the girl, with 
a rather pale and pensive smile ; “ that is,” she added, “I thought so 
when I heard the latch of the house-door open this morning. But 
why did you get up so soon, Gufone, when you were so tired ?” 

“I could not sleep, signora. And, besides, I thought that you 
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would be wanting to speak to me. But, Signora Leonora, I have 
very little to tell you of what you want to ask me. That day—the 
day you know that we started ”—-(“Yes,”’ thought Leonora. She knew 
the day, and was not likely to forget it on that side of the grave !)— 
“Signor Cesare and I went together as far as Civita Vecchia. And 
the next day—for Signor Cesare was too much tired to go any farther 
that night—we went on together as far as the last stage before reach- 
ing Rome, and there we parted. He was to go straight on to Rome, 
to go into the city like a Marchese; and I was to wait till nightfall, 
to go in like a Gufo, as was all right and natural; and that was the 
last I saw of Signor Cesare. But I know that he went first to the 
house of his parents, and to the Palazzo Casaloni on the next day.” 

“ But you did not see him again? Did he give you any message P 
All that way along the road what a long time for talking you must 
have had. Did you talk much together ?” 

“ Yes, we talked, signorina. But I am not the sort of person one 
would talk much to of—of such talk as you are thinking of, 
signora. He told me, at parting, to give you his dearest love, and 
to say that he should write on the morrow.” 

“ But I have had no letter! In‘all these days I have had no 
letter! ”’ said Leonora, the tears coming into her eyes as she spoke ; 
“and I have been wanting so much, Gufone, to ask you about it— 
to ask what you think can be the reason.” 

“ Cosa volete che io sappia! What can I say, signora? How can 
I tell? There are so many chances, so many things that may 
happen!” replied the Gufone, while the conviction became strong in 
his mind that it was as Lawyer Profondi had suggested, and that 
Cesare was proving himself the false and worthless light-o’-love that 
he, Nanni, had believed him to be. It made his heart ache to see 
the slowly-welling tears running down Leonora’s melancholy face, 
and his dislike to Cesare grew into rancorous hatred, as he thought 
of him as the heartless worker of so much misery. Yet for all that, 
he could not help feeling, deep down in his heart, below the strata of 
his other feelings, as it were, a great joy and satisfaction at the 
thought that Cesare was thus throwing away the pearl that might 
have been his. It was a savage and fierce sort of joy, in nowise 
incompatible with the bitterest resentment against Cesare for acting 
as he felt little doubt he was acting. He tried to conquer the feeling ; 
he tried not to feel aught but sorrow for that which caused sorrow to 
Leonora. If it had been his to say at that moment, by his simple 
fiat, whether Cesare should prove true and make Leonora happy, or 
whether he should break her heart by proving false, it is to be 
believed that he would have let the word go forth for the ordaining 
of the first result, if he had knocked his head against the wall the 
next minute. He would have done this; and yet the man’s nature 
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was too strong within him, for him to prevent himself from being 
conscious of a savage satisfaction at the discovery of his rival’s 
worthlessness, 

Of course we all know that in acting, as it is above suggested that 
this poor devil would have acted, under the hypothesis supposed, he 
would have been guilty of conduct utterly unheroic and contemptible. 
One has not contemplated the heroic in the best examples held up to 
the modern world with such little profit and instruction. One 
knows nowadays that your real warranted lady-killing hero must 
be one who can love with such intensity of passion as to show that 
he loves himself best of all. Whereas this poor Gufone really loved 
Leonora better than he loved himself—a great deal better; for being 
but a poor misshapen Gufone, and not a hero at all, or anything like 
one, he was not very much in love with himself. There are such 
poor devils in the world. But I would not have it supposed that I 
have fallen into the absurdity of making a hero out of my poor 
devil, Gufone. 

« What things may happen, Gufone? That is what I wanted to 
ask you. I know so little of all the things that happen in the world 
away from our own home here. Tell me, what can have prevented 
Cesare from writing to me?” said Leonora, looking up coaxingly 
into the great, ugly, sympathising face. 

“Well, letters may be written and sent, and never arrive, for the 
first thing. The post don’t always bring ’em. ° They lose ’em, or 
leave ’em behind, or one thing or other. You can’t trust to the 
post!’ said the Gufone, with a sort of half-suppressed irritation in 
his manner. 

“Oh, how cruel! how cruel! I should like to shoot the postman 
dead, if he has been leaving my letters behind, or losing them!” 
said the girl, clenching her fist, and with a flashing eye. 

“Or sometimes people may be very busy, and not have time to 
write s 

Leonora turned her shoulder towards him with an angry move- 
ment of her head, and stamped her little foot on the ground, as the 
unwelcome suggestion fell on her ear. 

“ Or sometimes they may forget to write,’”’ continued the Gufone, 
speaking slowly, and as if feeling his way. 

But the result, very quickly showed him that he had better not 
venture any further in ¢hat direction, as matters then showed them- 
selves. She flashed round upon him with the quickness of lightning, 
and with a look that forced him, despite the conscious honesty of his 
heart, absolutely to quail beneath it, as she said, while with a strong 
effort she prevented herself from bursting into tears : 

“How dare you say so, you bad, base Gufone! How dare you 
say that Cesare could forget to write to me! Is it because that is 
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just what you would do yourself—if anybody ever wished to hear 
from you?” 

Nanni looked into her angry and working face in silence, and very 
sadly, for a minute, before he said— 

“T wonder, Signora Leonora, whether there are any people 
crueller than the cruel postman you said just now you should like to 
shoot. I did not say that the Signor Cesare had forgotten to write 
to you. I cannot guess why no letter has reached you. But I 
wanted very much to speak to you about something else—something 
which will surprise you very much, and which, perhaps, I ought to 
have told you before ; but that, somehow or other, it never came into 
my head to think of it.” 

“ Something about Cesare ? ” asked she, quickly. 

“No, signora; nothing about Signor Cesare—at least nothing 
about him directly, though it may concern him. It is about your- 
self, Signora Leonora.” 

“What can you mean, Gufone? You frighten me,” said she. 

“Tt is nothing to frighten you, signora ; only to surprise you very 
much, and—to make everything very different to you. Don’t be 
frightened, for there is nothing to ‘be frightened about. Signora 
Leonora, the fact is, that the Signora Lucia is not your mother, nor 
the Signor Vallardi your father.” 

“Gufone! You are talking nonsense. I think that your head is 
not right this morning. What can you mean?” 

Then Nanni told her at length the story of the journey to Rome 
which Vallardi and he and the Signora Lucia had made so many years 
ago, and how she had been brought to the lone house, that had been 
her home ever since, and how the Signora Lucia’s own child had been 
sent away to the hospital, while everybody had been made to believe 
that the strange child from Rome had been sent away, and that she, 
Leonora, was the real daughter of Sandro and his wife. 

“ And you say that is nothing to be frightened at, Gufone!” said 
Leonora, with wide eyes, and speaking almost breathlessly, from the 
extremity of her astonishment. 

“It is very surprising, signora; but there is nothing that need 
frighten you,” said Gufone, gently. 

“ But why did they do it? Why did father and mother—no! 
they are not my father and mother any longer, you say! Then I 
have no father or mother? Oh, Gufone! nothing to be frightened 
at!” said Leonora, still too much under the influence of surprise to 
realise the whole of the strange fact told her so suddenly. 

“No harm will come to you, signora! Nothing but good will 
come !” 

And then the Gufone proceeded to explain, as well as his own ignor- 
ance, and the still greater ignorance of his hearer, permitted, how it 
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came to pass that she had been abandoned by her parents, and who they 
were, and how it had also come to pass, that they were now anxious 
to get their daughter back again. He told her, further, how that he 
had heard that, by some means, which he could not guess, they iad 
found where the child, which they supposed to be their child, had 
been sent, and had found the means of reclaiming her; how this 
other girl, the real daughter of Sandro and Lucia, was now in tua 
home of her (Leonora’s) parents, and was believed by them to be 
their child. 

To all this Leonora listened with breathless astonishment an 
attention. But her excitement became much greater when Il Gufone 
lastly proceeded to let her know who those unknown parents of hers 
were, and when she was told the position and relationship in which 
Cesare stood towards them, and towards her. 

“Then he is my cousin! The Marchese Cesare Casaloni is my 
cousin! Oh, Gufone! And he knows nothing of it! Nobody 
knows! Does nobody know but yoy, Gufone ? ” 

“Of course Sandro Vallardi and the Signora Lucia know it. But 
they will not say it. We know that the Signora Lucia dare not say 
a word that her husband does not choose her to say.” 

“Poor mother!—no, not my mother. But, oh, Gufone, how 
strange it all is!” 

“ And Signor Sandro,” continued the Gufone, quietly, “ would 
most certainly kill me at once, if he knew that I had told you of this, 
signora. Not that I have kept the secret all this time for fear of 
him; but that it really has never come into my head to think of it.” 

“ But then how will he ever know it? How will Cesare ever know 
that I am his cousin?” said Leonora, impatiently. 

“There is one other person who knows all the truth,” continued 
the Gufone, thoughtfully,—“ the woman who carried the other child 
—Stella her name is—to the Innocenti at Florence. You know 
her, signorina. It is Signora Giuditta Fermi at Talamone.” 

“Old Giuditta Fermi, who comes up to supper sometimes! And 
she knows all about it, too? She knows that I am the daughter of 
the Marchese Casaloni ? ” 

“‘ No, signorina! She don’t know whose daughter you are. But 
she knows that you are the child who was brought back from Rome; 
and that the child that was carried to the hospital was the child of 
Sandro and his wife. La Fermi knows all that; but she no more 
dare say a word than Signora Lucia. She is terribly afraid of Sandro. 
It would be very good,” added Nunni, after a long pause, during 
which he had kept his eyes fixed on the ground, while Leonora 
had been as intently eyeing him, waiting for the result of his 
thinking. “It would be very good,” he said slowly, and without 
looking up at his companion’s face, “that the Signor Cesare should 
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know that you are his cousin; for, as I have been told, part of the 
property of the family belongs to him, and part to your father, the 
Marchese. And people say that it would be such a good thing for 
the two cousins to be married, so as not to divide the riches.” 

“Do they say that?” replied Leonora; and a bright flush of 
pleasure rushed into her cheeks, and a smile lighted up her eyes with 
the tears still in them; “do they say that? Perhaps he is waiting 
to write till he can tell me that something is settled with his family.” 

“ But Signor Cesare does not know,—none of them know anything 
about your being the daughter of the Marchese, and his cousin!” 
said the Gufone, speaking slowly, and as if unwillingly, with his eyes 
still fixed on the ground. 

“Ah! true !—that is true!” said the girl, with a little start; “I 
forgot that!” 

“ And they think that the other girl, Stella, Sandro Vallardi’s 
child, is the daughter of the Marchese, and Signor Cesare’s cousin! ” 
said the Gufone, letting the words drop slowly, and, as it were, 
cautiously out of the mouth, while he watched Leonora furtively from 
under his great shaggy eyebrows. 

It seemed to be a minute before she realised all that the words 
were calculated to suggest,—before the match which he had lighted 
communicated its spark to the gunpowder. 

Then he saw a rush of deep, deep crimson, very different from the 
bright and pretty flush which had marked her pleasure a minute 
ago,—a hot burning glow spread in an instant over neck, and cheek, 
and brow, from the hem of her white bodice to the roots of her 
black hair, while a rapidly-spreading, rigid sort of immobility seemed 
to creep over her, as if she were, like the victim of the Divine wrath 
in the old classical fable, being turned to stone. Then, in the next 
minute, the hot red flush faded, and was succeeded by a livid, a deadly 
white. 

All this the Gufone saw; and held his breath while he looked 
on it. 

“Go away now, please, Gufone! I will come in presently by 
myself!” she said, after a while, in a very low voice, and with a 
kind of stiffness in her utterance, as if she spoke from jaws which 
had, like the rest of her, become rigid. 

And Nanni obeyed, and slank away, with dropping head and 
cautious step, as if he feared the noise made by his tread on the dry 
leaves. 


T. A. TRoLLorer. 





SOCIAL CONDITION AND POLITICAL PROSPECTS OF 
THE LANCASHIRE WORKMEN. 


Tr isonly by an extensive comparison of notes that we can attain even 
an approximation to the truth in regard to the newly-installed elec- 
toral bodies. Men can speak with authority only of that which is 
within the range of their own vision. I think I have had good 
opportunities of obtaining a pretty accurate idea of the characters 
and habitudes of the factory workers of Lancashire and of the neigh- 
bouring portions of Yorkshire; and a brief description of these varieties 
may be a useful contribution to the natural history of the class. I 
will confine myself to the exhibition of bare facts, leaving it to poli- 
tical philosophers to deduce their own theories from them. There 
are many stages of social and political development distinguishable 
among English workmen. Certain popular ideas, prejudices, and 
proclivities may be very distinctly localised. The workmen of the 
metropolis, for instance, are a class sw? generis, into which the pro- 
vincial elements constantly precipitated are rapidly absorbed, and 
in which they fail to effect any noticeable modification. Moreover, 
the craftsmen of Chatham, Brighton, Southampton, or Devonport, in 
the east and south, are doubtless in many respects unlike the miners of 
Cornwall and the workmen of Bristol and Gloucester in the west ; 
and salient points of contrast will appear between the operatives of 
Birmingham, Leicester, and Nottingham in the midland, and those of 
Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, and Newcastle in the north. Indeed, 
it appears on nearer scrutiny that in a single densely-populated 
county such as Lancashire many local peculiarities may present 
themselves. These differences have their origin in varieties of race, 
employment, and social conditions. 

Politicians are just now probably not so much concerned as to how 
the populations of the metropolis, which have uniformly espoused pro- 
gressive doctrines in public policy with great unanimity, will act at 
the approaching election. Their decision is taken for granted. The 
chief anxiety and doubt is with respect to the intents of these northern 
populations, which have recently manifested a singular disposition for 
political vacillation. The manufacturing boroughs of Lancashire, 
which a generation back were decisively radical, are represented by 
ten Liberal and ten Conservative members in the Parliament that 
is now awaiting its dissolution; and in some of these boroughs the 
revulsion of opinion, at least if election results be any criterion, has 
been complete within the last fifteen years. Whence this retro- 
gression—what is its cause, and how far is it likely to proceed? 
The question whether this wave of reaction will be swollen and acce- 
lerated by the popularisation of the constituencies, or will be suddenly 
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arrested and dissipated, is interesting to all who study public affairs, 
and absorbingly so to those who have any hope or intention of wooing 
one of these wayward constituencies. I am not prepared dogmatically 
to answer the question in anticipation of the event, but I may succeed 
in throwing some light upon the agencies at work among these 
populations. It will not, perhaps, be without advantage in this 
connection to enter into some details of the social condition of the 
Lancashire operative, both because the welfare of some three millions 
of the most productive of our population is an affair of moment to 
statesmen and economists, and also because the social circumstances 
of a population are ordinarily the key to its political action. It is 
exceptionally so in this case. It is to social causes and influences, 
almost exclusively, that we must attribute that notorious political 
inconstancy of many of our manufacturing constituencies, which has 
been a source of such surprise. 

The race of Lancashire factory workers is not exactly homogeneous. 
In South and South-West Lancashire the population is greatly more 
mixed than in East Lancashire and West Yorkshire. In the great 
towns, and near the coast, the amalgamation of races has been going 
on for ages. The vast industries of Manchester and Liverpool, of 
Leeds and Sheffield, have drawn thither thousands of the peasantry 
from almost every county of the three kingdoms. The populations 
thus present few characteristics of an obtrusive kind. These towns, 
like the metropolis, are huge agglomerations of people of many races 
and countries. But in the secondary towns which fill the narrow 
defiles of East Lancashire and West Yorkshire the ancient colony of 
Saxons has retained possession of the ground. Upon these hills and 
in these ravines the Saxon chiefs made a successful stand against the 
invading Danes and Norwegians in the tenth century, and having 
held their ground with tenacity until the Norman conquest, subse- 
quently settled down peaceably in feudal subjection to two or three 
Norman nobles, and spread and multiplied down to the close of the 
last century without molestation or alien intermixture. Even now, 
when the surprising expansion of the cotton trade has stirred 
them into an unparalleled activity, and has offered great induce- 
ments to immigration, there are still few of our factory workers 
who do not bear Saxon names, speak a strictly Saxon speech, and 
show all the physical marks of a Saxon origin. Mentally they are 
characterised by shrewdness, energy, independence, with little sus- 
ceptibility for refinement; physically they are large-boned and loose- 
limbed, angular-visaged, sanguineous in complexion, and straight- 
haired ; their manners are proverbially blunt; their gait shambling 
and ungainly. The western coast of Lancashire has been subjected to 
many incursions and vicissitudes. It was first ravaged and then 
colonised by the Norsemen; and in later centuries contingents of 
Irishmen, Scotchmen, and Welshmen have overrun it, and fusing 
with the indigenous population, have all but obliterated its idio« 
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syncrasies. At the last census some 218,000 natives of Ireland, not 
to mention the posterity of Irishmen, and 37,000 Scotchmen, were 
domiciled in the county, composing altogether more than one-tenth 
of the whole population. In the large towns the Irish element varies 
from one-fifth of the whole population in Liverpool and one-ninth 
in Manchester, to one-twelfth in Blackburn, one-twelfth in Preston, 
and one-thirteenth in Bolton. To illustrate the comparative purity 
of the communities in the hilly districts of East Lancashire, I may 
add that while in Liverpool not more than fifty-five per cent. of the 
people are Lancashire-born, in Manchester this portion is sixty-five 
per cent.; in Preston the Lancashire-born population is eighty- 
three per cent., in Bolton eighty-four per cent., in Burnley eighty- 
four per cent., and in Blackburn eighty-nine per cent. of the whole 
number. Some of the considerable manufacturing villages of East 
Lancashire would show a larger proportion. The Yorkshire town- 
populations are still more remarkably free from foreign ingredients. 
The men of Yorkshire are clannish and little tolerant of inter- 
lopers, and they have managed to keep almost entirely in their own 
hands the profivable industries that have sprung up in the once sterile 
and desolate valleys of the West Riding. 

Socially, the condition of the factory labourers of these neighbour- 
hoods has been vastly ameliorated within the last quarter of a century. 
My first recollections of the factory people of Lancashire date from 
the year 1843, when I was resident in a manufacturing village on 
the eastern border of the county. I have often watched the factories 
“ loosing,” to use a local phrase, towards eight o’clock in the evening, 
and noticed how the poor jaded wretches—men, women, and chil- 
dren, who had been kept incessantly at work, with the briefest 
intervals for meals devoured hastily in the rooms, from five o’clock 
in the morning—dragged their limbs wearily up the steep hill to 
their homes. These miserable objects, many of them grievously 
deformed in frame, their skins and clothing smeared with oil and 
grime, the young among them sickly and wan, the middle-aged pre- 
maturely broken-down and decrepit, and all so evidently dejected in 
spirit, seemed to my young eyes the very embodiments of hopeless- 
ness. The common bodily deformity was partially due to the practice 
of setting children to heavy work before their limbs had become set, 
and partly to the propulsion of machinery in certain departments of 
the manufacture by the knees of the operative. It was no wonder 
if these disagreeable impressions led one to consider the old factory 
system as a system of galling and grinding slavery. The Hours of 
Labour in Factories Act, passed in 1844, and materially amended in 
1847 and 1856, worked a thorough reform. Its beneficial effects 
upon the population cannot be exaggerated. The excessive hours of 
labour (twelve to thirteen hours daily for adults and children alike) 
have been legally reduced to ten hours per day, and females and 
young persons of both sexes are protected against the pernicious 
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encroachments upon their meal-times which were formerly so flagrant. 
The Saturday half-holiday is now universal. Wages, so far from 
being diminished by the shortening of the period of labour, have— 
thanks mainly to accelerated machinery and improved methods of 
working—largely increased. Moreover, the short-time system of 
juvenile labour guarantees a certain elementary education to the 
operative’s child. In many other directions marked progress has 
been made. The low, dark, noisome rooms in which manufacturing 
processes were formerly carried on, have been replaced by vast sheds, 
lighted from the roof, for the weaving branch, and by lofty, large, 
and well-ventilated chambers for spinning and the preparatory pro- 
cesses. A new cotton mill of the first class is a model of spaciousness 
and convenience. Outside the mill, too, the operative is not uncared 
for. The lavish provision of public parks, pleasure grounds, baths, 
and free libraries in all the larger Lancashire towns, testifies that the 
corporate authorities are not unmindful of their obligations to promote 
the health, happiness, and culture of the industrial orders. 

The effect of these changes upon both the moral and physical con- 
dition of the operatives is most apparent. Far seldomer than of yore 
do we hear the murmur of popular discontent. Sickness and mor- 
tality have been reduced to an extent that is almost incredible. 
Deformity of body is now a rare exception among the younger 
operatives. A few old men still exhibit the rounded backs and 
twisted limbs induced by a bygone system. The young men and 
maidens employed in the mills are now as robust as the families of 
the indolent classes. The homes of the more thrifty of the work- 
people are moderately comfortable. The dwellings of the operatives 
are mostly long rows of two-storied buildings, with a couple of rooms 
upon each floor, the rental of which varies according to size and 
situation, from half-a-crown to four shillings and sixpence per week, 
the landlord generally paying the rates. The furniture of the living 
room may consist of a dresser, an eight-day clock, kitchen sofa, and 
a couple of rocking-chairs at either side of the fire-place. The walls 
are usually adorned with two or three framed engravings or coloured 
lithographs. The better-paid workmen improve upon this a little. 
Their front apartment on the ground-floor is dubbed a parlour, 
and its furniture includes a small book-case if the man be studious, 
or if, as is not unfrequent, he has a taste for music, a piano. The 
exclusive possession of a house, though ever so small, is no slight 
advantage to the artisan, and places the operative in these districts 
in a superior position for securing domestic comfort to the work- 
man of London or Glasgow, who is fain to lodge his family in a 
portion of a tenement, often in the attic, and to whom privacy is a 
thing unknown and unattainable. I believe there is no operative 
population in the world so well and cheaply housed as are the factory 
workers in a Lancashire manufacturing town of the second or third 
magnitude. 
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Let us turn from their houses to the life-experiences of the cotton 
craftsmen and craftswomen. To describe them in the bulk or in 
groups would not, perhaps, produce so vivid a picture as if we were 
to take a single typical factory-hand, and trace his career from 
infancy to age. The strength of children is very early utilised in 
this province. Too brief is the period of immunity from manual 
toil enjoyed by the operative’s child. Let us suppose that our 
selected urchin is permitted to disport in the street, or to frolic upon 
the hill-slopes with his fellows, during the absence of both his parents 
at the mill, until the age of eight ; then he is sent to the factory, and 
enrolled a “ short-timer.”” The next five years are rife with trials. 
For several hours in the morning he works behind the loom, or 
beneath the “mule,” acquiring the handicraft which is to bring him 
bread. In the afternoon he is sent, by legal stipulation and at the 
charge of his employers, to the factory school. Thus, from the age 
of eight to that of thirteen, it is expected that the factory-boy will 
complete both his general education and his trade-apprenticeship. 
The two processes go on conjointly and simultaneously. The exac- 
tion is a heavy one, and the strain upon the dawning faculties of the 
boy must be serious. The son of the tradesman requires from the 
age of seven to that of fourteen for his elementary, and from four- 
teen to twenty-one for his trade-education. The result, after all, of 
these fourteen years’ instruction is not always particularly brilliant ; 
but five short years, beginning very carly, is considered training 
enough for the factory-boy. At thirteen the boy “passes the 
doctor ”’ (i.e., obtains a medical certificate of age), and becomes a 
“full-timer.” Henceforth he is amenable to the same rules, and 
subject to the same hours of labour, as the adult operative. No very 
alluring prospect for a boy, one might imagine; yet the eagerness of 
some of these children to cheat the doctor, and to anticipate the im- 
portant epoch, is notorious. All manner of tricks are devised to 
mislead the medical examiner, and the lad who chances to be rejected 
as under age regards his fellow who has passed as the object of cruel 
favouritism. It is hardly necessary to say that this singular anxiety to 
become a full-blown labourer is attributable to the constant promptings 
of avaricious parents, impatient to seize the proceeds of the child’s 
industry, and who thus impress him with the notion that to become 
a full-worker will be a happy change in his condition. The wages of 
a “half-timer” are about 2s. 6d. per week ; those of a “ full-timer,” 
on his promotion, from 4s. to 5s. If the youth be put to weaviag, 
he begins his working life as a “ tenter,”’ and his duties are to assist 
some adult weaver in watching his looms, and to call his attention to 
any disarrangements in the weaving process. A forward and dili- 
gent “tenter” is no small help to the weaver, from whose earnings 
his wages are deducted. Two or three years suffice to familiarize our 
neophyte with the mechanism and working of the power-loom, and 
at the age of fifteen or sixteen he is entrusted with the control of a 
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pair of looms, and is paid by a fixed scale for all the cloth he can 
produce. Ten to twelve shillings weekly will now be his income; 
and by-and-by he will get a third loom, and so add another 5s. 
to that. An expert hand, by the time he attains his majority, may 
have the sole management of four looms, and earn, with good work, 
fron 22s. to 25s. per week. An inferior four-loom weaver needs the 
aid of a “tenter.”’ I have chosen my sample workman from the 
class of weavers because that is by far the most numerous class of 
factory workers, outnumbering the operative spinners in the proportion 
of perhaps six to one. The spinner rises by very similar gradations, 
beginning as a “ piecer,” or “ creeler,” and, on reaching adolescence, 
is entrusted with more or fewer spindles, according to his skill and 
activity. Other subsidiary processes (the carding preparations for 
spinning, and the winding, warping and sizing preliminaries to 
the weaving) also engage a limited number of persons. The females 
in a cotton mill are employed as weavers, winders, and warpers, and 
the less fastidious of them (chiefly Irish girls) as carders. 

We have accompanied our workman to manhood, and the occupa- 
tion of two pair of power-looms, but before this, in all likelihood, he 
has changed his social condition. From the age of eighteen to twenty 
many of the operatives marry. The weaver usually takes a weaver 
to wife; and, in such cases, the newly-married couple contrive, if 
possible, to work alongside. Between them they may superintend 
six looms, and earn 30s. or more per week. This remuneration is 
not small for persons who learn their handicraft so early, and with 
such facility. For the first wedded year or two a thrifty pair will 
save something, or at least provide themselves with many household 
requisites which they have failed to procure before they ventured 
to marry. Afterwards, the usual concomitants of matrimony will 
frequently call away the help-meet from her toil, and sorely diminish 
the family income at the very periods when expenditure is heaviest. 
The operative blessed with a numerous progeny will, therefore, often 
find his impoverishment steadily going on, despite his utmost efforts, 
for the first fifteen years of married life. Then the tide of his 
fortunes begins to turn; his children get successively into work, and, 
for the next dozen years, there may be some chance of pecuniary 
accumulation. Finally, as his sons and daughters marry off, which 
they may be trusted to do at the first feasible opportunity, the 
operative, if still alive, lapses into penury—perhaps, if his children 
prove ingrates, falls to the parochial officers, and so ends the story. 
A minority of the class, more fortunate, or having taken full advan- 
tage of such means of advancement as their lot affords, finish their 
days in frugal independence. The chances a spinner or weaver has 
of going a-head are not, to be sure, particularly splendid. The more 
energetic and capable of them rise to be overlookers or “ tacklers,” 
—men whose duty it is to superintend a given number of workmen 
and machines; and here and there an operative is promoted to the 
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responsible post of departmental manager. Overlookers’ wages 
range from 30s. to 40s. weekly, and an under-manager will be paid 
50s. or so. The first qualification for these places is not superior 
education or exceptional intelligence, but a rough force of character 
and activity of habit, which enable the man to keep in check the 
heterogeneous and at times mutinous mass of a mill-population. 
Should our typical workman close his career as the manager of a 
loom-shed, he may set himself down as the favourite of the gods. 
For one who reaches that elevation fifty superannuated weavers are 
relegated to the duties of odd-men, messengers, casual labourers, and 
the like, until death rescues them from the buffeting and contumely of 
circumstance. 

The operatives of Lancashire are not, as a rule, deficient in ambi- 
tion. The aspirations of thousands of them are deep and strong in 
their vigorous youth. There is very little of that shocking mental 
stupor and grovelling inertia so observable in the rural labourer, 
which more than his actual destitution makes his case appear hope- 
less. An unsatisfied, aggressive, acquisitive spirit is often to be met 
with in the toilers of the factory, developing in some instances into 
an indomitable striving which presages better things. Only a 
limited sediment is sunk in utter sottishness and abasement. But 
the impulse to progress is not in itself sufficient. In multitudes 
whose aspirations are high enough, the qualities of persistence and 
self-denial which might give them practical realisation are wanting, 
and after one or two spasmodic efforts to alleviate their fate the 
majority become dispirited. The omnipresent and probably the 
strongest sentiment of this people is an inveterate repugnance to 
factory-work, and a constant desire to get away from it. We shall 
not wonder much at this if we consider the irksomeness of the 
employment and the rigidity of its regulations. First, there is the 
strict punctuality of mill-life. Every morning the factory-bell rings 
at half-past five o’clock, and work commences at six. Five minutes 
after that hour the entrance-gate is shut, and the laggard has the 
mortification of waiting for admission until breakfast-time, and of 
losing a quarter of a day. Half an hour is allowed for breakfast, but 
before that brief interlude is gone the machinery is again in motion. 
The dinner-hour also is curtailed considerably when the Government 
inspector is thought to be out of the way, and then the ponderous 
engine swings its indefatigable arms for five hours longer, the day’s 
work ceasing at six p.m. To be tied down to such inexorable fixity 
and routine for years at a stretch would, I fancy, be found a trial 
to most of my readers. Within the mill the worker is chafed and 
worried by the stipulations of an oppressive task system. A given 
quantum of work is fixed as the minimum production of each 
machine, and ‘any operative who drops frequently behind must 
expect to be discharged. Whether the default arises from lack of 
application and industry, or from physical inability to compete with 
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his fellow-workmen, the penalty is generally the same; and I have 
been told that feeble persons of both sexes, sooner than endure the 
stigma of incompetency, superadded to the loss of employment, 
have been known literally to work themselves into their graves. 
Again, the piece-worker in a cotton mill suffers serious draw- 
backs, and has to contend with many difficulties arising from the 
badness of material. Bad cotton to the spinner or weaver is like 
bad copy to the compositor, a source of continual loss and exaspera- 
tion. Inferior cotton makes inferior yarn, and is liable to incessant 
breakages in the manufacturing processes, involving so many 
stoppages of the machinery and great additional labour to the manipu- 
lator. The harder, in fact, the operative has to work the smaller 
are his earnings at the week’s end. A few years of this sort of 
thing would dishearten the most heroic ; and during the first years 
of the cotton famine, when the short-fibred and brittle Surat cotton 
was worked up by machines adapted to the long-stapled Orleans 
cotton, it is indubitable that the situation of those operatives who 
remained at work was one of chronic misery." Contending with 
such obstacles, the wages of some weavers within my own cognisance 
were reduced so low that when they had wrought a full week their 
winnings were scarcely sufficient to discharge the house-rent due to 
the landlord-employer. The worker is also liable to fines and abate- 
ments for blemishes in his work, so that his lot, notwithstanding the 
many alleviations of late years to which I have alluded, is still far 
from being one of extreme felicity. These matters are not men- 
tioned to excite or to extenuate discontent, but to account for the 
antipathy to factory labour which has been asserted to prevail among 
the operatives. A Lancashire mill-hand said to me the other day, 
—*T often hear the operatives say that eighteen shillings a week 
out of the mill is preferable to twenty-five shillings in it.” I asked 
him why ; to which the man replied that the great pecuniary sacri- 
fice was thought to be compensated by the sense of freedom from 
restraint, of escape from the social discredit of being “only a weaver,” 
and most of all by the improved chances of “ picking something 
up,” offered to a man when he was no longer immured alive in a 
weaving-shed. To mercurial or irritable temperaments, the austere 
despotism of the factory system in time becomes insufferable. If 
the yoke do not break the man, the man will eventually break the 
yoke. Sickened with the vicissitudes and hardships of such a life— 
its severe discipline, bad work, short time, strikes, failures, and 


(1) The reader will remember the story which Mr. Bright told at Birmingham during 
the cotton famine :—“ At a prayer-meeting, not more than a dozen miles from where I 
live, one of the ministers was earnest in supplication to the Supreme; he detailed, no 
doubt, a great many things which he thought they were in want of, and amongst the 
rest, a supply of cotton for the famishing people in that district. When he prayed for 
cotton, some man with a keen sense of what he had suffered, in response exclaimed, 
*O Lord! but not Surat.’ ” 
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stoppages—the enterprising operative betakes himself to peddling 
and small trading, and not unfrequently, by much exertion and 
privation, forces himself upwards into a higher sphere. No slight 
proportion of the master manufacturers of to-day have sprung from 
the operative class. The smaller tradesmen in the towns are almost 
without exception guondam factory hands. 

It would be a serious omission to ignore the frequent display of 
mechanical ingenuity of the operatives. Constant familiarity with 
the motions by machinery quickens the inventiveness which is here- 
ditary in some families. Some of the most beautiful and masterly 

. contrivances for the improvement of spinning and weaving machinery 
have originated with common workmen. Rarely, however, in these 
cases does the real inventor reap the recompense of his genius. The 
absurd costliness of letters patent precludes the poor inventor from 
bringing out his improvement in his own person. Commonly he 
seeks the assistance of his employer, or goes to some eminent 
machinist, whose exceptional facilities for testing and perfecting 
a promising idea and for pushing a useful improvement into notice, 
enable him to dictate his own terms to the actual inventor. <A trifling 
pecuniary bonus, or at best a very limited share of the profits of a 
patent, is all that the operative originator obtains. Some of the 
most remarkable inventors Lancashire has produced have lived in 
indigence and died obscure. It has been remarked that the inven- 
tive capacity of the people seems to be declining. That may be 
owing to the fact that the loom, the mule, the carding engine, and 
the other machines have at last been brought to such a pitch of per- 
fection that little more remains to be done. When the worker was 
hourly made sensible of the deficiencies of his machine, and was 
called upon to make up for those deficiencies by his own personal skill, 
the stimulus to ingenuity was sharp, and the result was a constant 
series of improvements. Now the machine is everything, and the 
human watcher an insignificant adjunct. The absence of all demand 
upon the intellectual energies of the labourer has occasioned the 
surcease of invention. The rapacity of capitalists who have robbed 
the inventive workman of the fruits of his discoveries may also have 
helped to produce this indifference. 

Now let me devote a sentence or two to the morals and religion of 
the Lancashire operatives. Our average of morality is not, I think, 
low. The Lancashire artisan is little versed in the great world’s 
refinements of sin. The consummate profligacy of more polished 
communities is unknown to this coarse but unsophisticated populace. 
The early and strict hours of labour at the mill compel the work- 
people to be a-bed early, and after eleven o’clock at night the 
absolute quietude of a manufacturing town is in strange contrast 
with the midnight din of London or Liverpool. Saturday night is 
an exception, however, being devoted by the baser sort to a weekly 
carousal. The weakest point in the moral panoply of these operative 
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is intemperance. We have singularly little crime of the more 
heinous kind. Professional crime is almost unheard of. The 
garotter, the pickpocket, the burglar, are only seen in imported 
samples. The streets by night are wonderfully safe. The com- 
monest charge at the police-courts:is that of domestic brutality, arising 
for the most part out of drunkenness. A very limited number of 
the people of these districts can be said to be intrinsically vicious. 

The religious instinct among the Lancashire peasantry is neither 
weak nor inactive. The most. successful forms of religion here are 
those which are most stimulative. Methodism, Congregationalism, 
and other forms of dissent are largely distributed. The National 
Church, at all events in the towns, exhibits an activity which does 
not always distinguish it elsewhere. Roman Catholicism, too, is 
alert and vigorous, gathering around it all the Irish and some portion 
of the English inhabitants. The strenuous Lancashire mind has 
little faith in theological dilutions and compromises. Here Epis- 
copacy generally takes the line of downright, almost savage Evan- 
gelicism. Rationalism finds some acceptance among the speculative, 
but Ritualism has a hard time of it. A Ritualistic clergyman is 
barely tolerated in the populous towns, and certain curates of that 
school, dropping down into our villages, have invariably met with a 
warm reception, and have migrated southward at the first oppor- 
tunity. A synopsis of the religious character of an average manu- 
facturing community would be somewhat as follows :— 

1. Anglican Churchmen, consisting of (a) sedulous and zealou 
communicants, holding their laborious clergy in high estimation ; 
and (d) traditional Churchmen, void of personal piety, but tenacious 
of the privileges and vain of the prestige of a national church. 

2. Nonconformists, of all denominations, unitedly equal in num- 
bers with the Churchmen, but inferior in compactness and orga- 
nisation. 

3. Roman Catholics, embracing the Irish immigration, and a con- 
siderable body of English, mainly of the middle class. 

4. Systematic Free- Thinkers, among factory workers a small but 
acute and superior class. 

5. Indifferents, estimated to be a moiety of the operative popula- 
tion. : 

This classification may not, perhaps, greatly differ from the com- 
position of other English communities, except in the proportions of 
some of the groups. Of active scepticism there is very little among the 
operatives, but oblivion of religion is widely prevalent. 

Before I turn to the political character of the common people of 
Lancashire, and seeing that what I am writing is all meant to bear 
upon the relation of popular thought to imminent political conflicts, 
I may be indulged if I classify these religious sections anew in regard 
to their political predilections. In a politico-religious controversy 
.the various sects may be expected to range themselves thus :— 
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On the side of Toryism :-— 

1. Churchmen by conviction, sentiment, and tradition. 

2. Minority of Methodists, and small minority of other Noncon- 
formists. 

3. So many of the Indifferents as may be moved thitherward by 
secular convictions or interests. 

On the side of Liberalism :-— 

1. A small party of Liberal Churchmen. 

2. Dissenters of all sects, with few exceptions. 

3. Vast majority of Methodists. 

4, Roman Catholics, almost without exception. 

5. Free-Thinkers. 

6. Indifferents, not otherwise influenced. 

Now, as the Nonconformists and Catholics among the factory 
population may be set to balance the Churchmen, and as the group 
of Dissenters who will support the Tory party may be placed against 
the group of Churchmen who will declare for the Liberal party, it 
follows that the issue of this appeal to the manufacturing consti- 
tuencies of this county will hinge mainly upon the action of the 
class of Indifferents, who compose, as I said, a moiety of the opera- 
tive population. 

Assuming that the middle and upper classes will support the rival 
parties in about equal numbers, let us see what are the political 
divisions of our factory and artisan population. Take the following 
rough analysis :— 

1. A few surviving Radicals of the Hunt and O’Connor School. 

2. Radicals of the Manchester School—Free Traders, swearing by 
Cobden and Bright. 

3. Radicals of the Oastler and Stephens School—trade union and 
short-hours-of-labour men. 

4. Religious Radicals—the Dissenters. 

5. Radicals of the O’Connell School—the Irishmen. 

6. Tories of the Anglican and Orange School. 

7. Tories of the traditional class. 

8. Tories of the self-seeking class—petty traders, overlookers, and 
hangers-on. 

9. Nondescripts—an uncertain quantity, fewer than Indifferents 
in religion, inasmuch as many who have no religion are active 
politicians. 

The political action of these manufacturing constituencies cannot, 
of course, be reduced to a mathematical certainty. Intimately as 
one may study all the subtle influences which govern théir decisions, 
we cannot venture upon exact prophecies as to the result of the con- 
test which is at hand. Left entirely to their own dispositions, I 
entertain not the smallest doubt that the majority of the workmen 
in every town would ratify a Liberal policy. I believe they will do 
so in the majority of cases as it is, regardless of the obstructions 
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which will be thrust in their path. But here and there the counter- 
active agency will be stronger than the magnetism of principle. As 
we have seen that the fate of candidates and parties rests in the 
hands of the political Nondescripts, may it not be worth while to note 
the inducements and influences which will operate upon this dubious 
mass ? t 

It is an axiom with election managers in Lancashire boroughs that 
the politics of a town are determined solely by the relative number 
of spindles and looms driven by Tory and Liberal employers. Given, 
they say, a manufacturing town in which Tory masters own 800,000 
spindles and 20,000 looms, and the Liberal masters 700,000 spindles 
and 18,000 looms, and the Toryism of that constituency is a foregone 
conclusion. I cannot help thinking the hypothesis superficial and 
hasty, and likely to be falsified to an unexpected extent in our future 
experience, though there is in ita substratum of truth, as we shall see. 
It is useless to deny that over their operatives the employers possess 
a very considerable influence. This influence may be legitimate or 
illegitimate. What I should call legitimate influence is the effect 
produced upon his workpeople by the munificence and kindliness of 
an employer. Not less is an enterprising character the passport to 
the respect of the workmen. The influence of an energetic master 
vibrates to the outermost circle of his dependents. A mill-owner who 
has kept his works going in spite of panics and crises, and without 
regard to personal losses for half-a-century, will assuredly wield a 
power over his hands which a capitalist who always consults his own 
safety, and casts his operatives adrift in every emergency, cannot 
hope to enjoy. The people worship courage and pluck, and will 
follow the lead of a man who exhibits these qualities without stop- 
ping to investigate his opinions. It matters more, I venture to 
think, what is the social repute of the employers in any town allied 
with either political party, than if their count of machines is in 
excess, as to whether their views shall be adopted by the Nondescripts. 
It is one of those illogical but natural things which happen every 
day, for inferior minds to accept without question the invitations of a 
man whom they esteem. Some of our towns which have been 
reproached with their lapse into Toryism, have lapsed simply because 
the local Liberal leaders have been unworthy of or unequal to their 
position, have displayed none of those attributes of boldness, spirit, 
enthusiasm, pluck, and liberality, which impress the imagination and 
inspire the admiration of the multitude. One cannot much blame 
people for giving a man the full political benefit of his personal 
worth and popularity. 

But the illegitimate modes of influencing the politics of workpeople 
are far more common than the legitimate. The attempt to force 
a workman to support the party to which his master belongs, is 
repeatedly made, and is often successful. The organisation of a large 
factory is well adapted for such attempts. Of course, the thing is 
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managed covertly, if possible. A wealthy employer would disdain 
to hold parley with his hands about their political intentions. The 
coercion is not direct, but circuitous. The master notifies his wishes 
to his manager, and he, with the ready help of obsequious underlings, 
sounds the purposes of each workman, and brings pressure to bear 
where it may be necessary. Occasionally the coercion is open and 
avowed, but as a rule the work is done with much circumspection. 
The hand of force is felt, but not seen, even by the victim of this 
odious tyranny. The penalty of rebellion is not immediate. The 
marked man is kept at work until some paltry dereliction supplies 
the pretext for his dismissal, and in the meantime he is pestered 
with an insupportable espionage. The petty persecution of obscure 
officials, who hope thereby to advance their own position, is a great 
trial to the independent workman. In all large factories there are 
some score or so of persons holding places more or less responsible 
as managers of departments, clerks, or overlookers. Each of these 
is a small centre of authority, and combined they form a group whose 
power is formidable. In the Tory mills political contingencies are 
seldom lost sight of in the appointment of these persons. Either 
they are promoted from the ranks as the recompense of their sub- 
serviency, or they are chosen for their known political bias. 

I anticipate the remark that the practice of coercion is pursued 
as commonly by the employers of one party as by those of the other, 
so that little is lost or gained in the long run by either party. I 
answer that if the assertions of the operatives themselves go for any- 
thing, this is not the fact. It is a much rarer thing to hear of a 
Tory workman being maltreated on account of his vote, than to hear 
of the ill-usage of a Liberal workman. This may easily be accounted 
for. Many of the so-called Liberal employers are but lukewarm 
politicians, and such, of course, will make no effort to induce their 
hands to support the Liberal policy. Others, earnest enough in 
their own opinions, decline to force their workmen, on the ground 
that a party which consecrates itself to popular interests should 
neither need to beg nor to compel the people to sustain it. Among 
Tory masters a very different sentiment obtains. They are not, 
as a rule, lukewarm and philosophical. They do not in their hearts 
consider Conservatism a popular policy, but a policy of upper-class 
ascendency. They have some motive to coerce, and, accordingly, 
most of them will unduly press any workman who will submit to it. 
Possibly, a Liberal employer, who is himself a candidate for 
parliamentary honours, may resort to coercion if he finds it necessary 
to secure his seat, but in no other case. An additional reason why 
Liberal employers do not force their hands is, that, with few 
exceptions, the workmen in their mills are only too ready to vote 
for the Liberal candidates voluntarily. From what has been said, 
it will be understood that the preponderance of magisterial pressure 
is with the Tories, and this explains the ostensible and adventitious 
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Toryism of a great many operatives, who in their hearts are at least 
indifferent to such a policy. 

A further circumstance, not to be overlooked, is this: in a large 
concern, of old standing, where, perhaps, 1,000 to 2,000 persons are 
employed, there has grown up with time a strong esprit de corps 
among the hands. Each individual operative comes to identify 
himself with the mill at which he works, and if he be not troubled 
with convictions of his own, readily accepts its political shibboleth. 
At a contested election in a Lancashire borough, one may often see 
the entire body of workers at two rival factories pitted against each 
other, like hostile armies, and the deeds of prowess performed by 
each are proudly rehearsed by every man and boy, by every 
woman and girl, attached to the establishment. Politics resolve 
themselves into partisan warfare, and the real objects of political 
parties are totally forgotten in the zest of local clanships. 

The power of coercion possessed by employers fluctuates greatly. 
In prosperous years, with work redundant and hands scarce, such 
influence is reduced to its minimum. Then a weaver or minder who 
may dislike his work or his overlooker, is glad of a pretext for leaving 
a mill, and would cast his vote for the other side just to spite an 
ungracious manager or master. Were a general election to happen 
at the climax of some profitable season, the “screw” might be laid 
by as an impracticable appliance. At present trade is languid, mills 
are standing, work is scarce, and hands are more than usually 
dependent. With stagnant markets, and employment difficult to 
procure, the operative is somewhat sensitive to the wishes of those 
set over him. A man may suffer persecution and incur loss by voting 
contrary to the suggestion of his manager. The good or ill will 
of such a functionary may make a difference of some shillings per 
week in his wages. It is but human to prefer the near and certain, 
to the remote and doubtful advantage. You may assure a workman 
that the triumph of Liberal principles will tend to the welfare of his 
order, but to ask him to sacrifice daily tangible cash on account of 
his fidelity to Liberal theories is a hard saying. The loss is instant, 
and only too cognizable ; the gain is distant, and, as it may well seem 
to the man of limited prescience, very hypothetical. In an extensive 
factory, where masters, managers, and overlookers are all rampantly 
Tory, and where, by a natural affinity, the bulk of the operatives are 
Tory also, the position of a Radical minority is embarrassing, and 
it is only to be expected that peaceable men, unless they are prepared 
to change their places, will, for the sake of quietness, succumb. 
Still, there are workmen of spirit to whom these bonds are insufferably 
galling. Already this autumn I have seen notable instances of the 
surrender of excellent situations in preference to submission to 
the dictation of employers. - 

Toryism in Lancashire derives casual succour from the not in- 
frequent apostasy of Liberal capitalists. I have stated that most 
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of the factory owners had a very lowly origin. With the advent 
of riches, the reckless Radicalism of their struggling youth mellows 
down to a mild Conservatism. They contract the notion that a 
flavour of Toryism is wanting to their complete respectability. Their 
foremost wish is to be isolated from the class out of which they came, 
and political renegadism has the apparent effect of consummating 
that isolation. It places them en rapport with the territorial gentry. 
Some transfer themselves spontaneously; their apotheosis is sudden 
and mysterious as the translation of Enoch—their old political 
associates look for them, and they “are not.” Others, with mock 
reluctance, allow themselves to be cozened out of their Radicalism by 
relatives and acquaintances. Every season the popular party sees 
some full-fledged parvenu take wing to fresh fields and pastures 
new. Thus Conservatism in these districts contrives, if not to 
propagate, at least to save itself from extinction. 

The student of popular opinion will not fail to discover that 
bond fide diversities of opinion exist among the masses on political 
subjects. Ardent Liberalism presents itself, and equally ardent 
Toryism. But scarcely a majority of the whole can be said to be 
imbued with a definite political faith. We shall do well not to be 
too exacting in our requirements of the newly enfranchised. Great 
allowances must be made. No little patience and tact will be needed 
to steer them safely through the crisis. We cannot expect an 
illiterate elector to impale a sophism, or to estimate with precision 
the bearings of a great controversy. They can be influenced only by 
a truth which strikes their closest interests, and which can be ex- 
pressed by some curt formula or visible symbol. The Anti-Corn- 
law League got a fast hold of the uneducated operative mass because 
it had “Cheap Bread” for its simple formula, and the “ Big Loaf” 
for its tangible symbol. Never since has a movement been started 
which has enlisted such unanimous sympathy among the lowest 
stratum of the common people, just because no subsequent move- 
ment’ of British policy has been reducible to such intelligible dimen- 
sions. ‘Short Time” was a pretty good cry, though by no means 
of general acceptation even among the work-folk. “ Enfranchise- 
ment of the People,” too, was a formula naturally calculated to evoke 
popular feeling; but frankly be it said, that among the ignorant 
unenfranchised it awoke no responsive echo. Such persons never 
yearned for political status, and neither value nor know what to do 
with it now they have got it. Politics, not less than religion, are 
alien to their thoughts. It must not, however, be inferred that no 
improvement is going on. I will assert that a marked advance is 
perceptible during the last few years. An experienced observer of 
the operatives assures me that he has never seen the masses of the 
factory workers taking sides so decisively as within these few 
weeks. We may anticipate a sudden accession of popular interest in 
political affairs after the general election. That will be the starting- 
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point of a new era in the political annals of our people. The use of 
a franchise is not acquired by intuition, any more than the use of an 
oar, or a rifle. The first essay may be awkward enough, but custom 
will bring proficiency. 

I have remarked upon the utility of an easily intelligible cry. 
Undoubtedly the ery of “No Popery ” is more readily apprehended 
than the counter-cry of “ Religious Equality.” So far, in dealing 
with the impulsive crowd, the Tory party may possess a certain 
advantage. Where is there a populace which fully conceives the 
doctrine of public liberty ? Everywhere the millions can more or 
less vividly realise their own birthright of freedom, but seldom, if 
ever, have the people perceived their obligations to act justly by their 
fellows, or if they have, they have been unable to resist the tempta- 
tion to tyrannise over any subject community. It is hardly strange 
that the uneducated English worker finds it difficult to regard the 
Irishman as an equal citizen, but contemplates him as a being to be 
a little kept under, and rather made to feel the subjection of his race. 
The frequent clash of interest between Saxon and Celtic labourer 
generates an antagonism which has its effect upon many an English 
elector’s view of questions of Irish government. ‘The latent dislike is 
sedulously encouraged by men who ought to be conscious of its 
wickedness. The bellows of fanaticism are at work day and night, 
fanning this untoward animosity of races. Toryism steps among 
these operatives “with no language but a cry,” but that ery one 
which was designed to tell upon a low order of popular intellect. 
Now, however, that the full effect of that cry has been ascertained, 
it is gratifying to testify that, for every Protestant won over by it 
three English or Irish Catholics have been estranged from the Tory 
party ; in short, that in Lancashire, at least, Mr. Disraeli has netted 
a positive loss by his nefarious manceuvre. 

My summary of the matter would be this: That there is more 
to fear from the sluggishness of the operative’s reason and the 
strength of his prejudices than from the fierceness of his passions and. 
the extravagance of his ideas. Whatever his fellows in the metro- 
polis and in other great cities of the empire may be, the Lancashire 
workman is no Republican. The uttermost flight of his fancy never 
carries him to the shore of revolution. His intellect is not so volatile 
as to be led captive by subversive theories. Nothing but sharp and 
long-continued privation could ever sting him into Communism. At 
present a minority of this energetic population is Tory, from sheer 
inability to construe events, or to frame intelligent convictions. 
Crude, however, as the matériel of these constituencies is, I risk 
nothing when I say that, notwithstanding all drawbacks and obstruc- 
tions, the Liberal cause here will not lose but gain by the recent 
transfer of electoral influence. 


W. A. Abram. 














JOSEPH DE MAISTRE. 
Part III.—( Conclusion.) 


WueEn the waters of the deluge of ’89 began to assuage, the best 
minds soon satisfied themselves that the event which Napoleon’s 
restoration of order enabled them to look back upon with a certain 
tranquillity and a certain completeness, had been neither more nor 
less than a new irruption of barbarians into the European world. 
The monarchy, the nobles, and the Church, with all the ideas that 
gave each of them life and power, had fallen before atheists and 
Jacobins, as the ancient empire of Rome had fallen before Huns and 
Goths, Vandals and Lombards. The leaders of the revolution had 
succeeded one another, as Attila had come after Alaric, and as Gen- 
seric had been followed by Odoacer. The problem which presented 
itself was not new in the history of western civilisation; the 
same dissolution of old bonds which perplexed the foremost men at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, had distracted their prede- 
cessors from "the fifth to the eighth, though their conditions and 
circumstances were widely different. The practical question in both 
cases was just the same—how to establish a stable social order which, 
resting on principles that should command the assent of all, might 
secure the co-operation of all for its harmonious and efficient main- 
tenance, and might offer a firm basis for the highest and best life 
that the moral and intellectual state of the time allowed. There 
were two courses open, or which seemed to be open, in this gigantic 
enterprise of reconstructing a society. One of them was to treat the 
case of the eighteenth century as if it were not merely similar to, 
but identical with, the case of the fifth, and as if exactly the same 
forces which had knit Western Europe together into a compact 
civilisation a thousand years before, would again suffice for a second 
consolidation. Christianity, rising with the. zeal and strength of 
youth out of the ruins of the Empire, and feudalism, by the need of 
self-preservation, imposing a form upon the unshapen associations of 
the barbarians, had between them compacted the foundations and 
reared the fabric of medieval life. Why, many men asked them- 
selves, should not Christian and feudal ideas repeat their great 
achievement, and be the means of re-organising the system which a 
blind rebellion against them had thrown into deplorable and fatal 
confusion ? Let the century which had come to such an end be 
regarded as a mysteriously intercalated episode, and no more, in the 
long drama of faith and sovereign order; or as a sombre and pesti- 
lent stream, whose fountains no man should discover, whose waters 
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had for a season mingled with the mightier current of the divinely- 
allotted destiny of the race, and had then gathered themselves apart 
and flowed off, to end as they had begun, in the stagnation and bar- 
renness of the desert. Philosophers and men of letters, astronomers 
and chemists, deists and republicans, had shown that they were only 
powerful to destroy, as the Goths and Vandals had been, and 
that they were impotent, as the Goths and Vandals had been, in 
building up again. Let men turn their faces, then, once more to 
that system by which, in the ancient times, Europe had been 
delivered from a relapse into eternal night. 

The second course was very different from this, as the minds to 
whom it commended itself were cast in a different mould and drew 
their inspiration from other traditions. In their view the system 
which the Church had been the main agency in organising had 
fallen quite as much from its own irremediable weakness as from 
the direct onslaughts of assailants from within and without. The 
barbarians had rushed in, it was true, in 1793; but this time it was the 
Church and feudalism which were in the position of the old empire 
on whose ruins they had built. What had once restored order and 
belief to the West were now in their own turn overtaken by decay 
and dissolution. To look to them to unite these new barbarians in a 
stable and vigorous civilisation, because they had organised Europe 
of old, was as infatuated as it would have been to expect the later 
emperors to equal the exploits of the Republic and their greatest 
predecessors in the purple. To despise philosophers and men of 
science was only to play over again in a new dress the very part 
which Julian had enacted in the face of nascent Christianity. The 
eighteenth century, instead of being that home of malaria which the 
Catholic and Royalist party represented, was in truth the seed-ground 
of a new and better future; its ideas were to furnish the material 
and the implements by which should be repaired the terrible breaches 
and chasms in European order that had been made alike by despots 
and Jacobins, by priests and atheists, by aristocrats and sans-culottes ; 
amidst all the demolition upon which its leading minds had been so 
zealously bent, they had been animated by the warmest love of social 
justice, of human freedom, of equal rights, and by the most fervent 
and sincere longing to make a nobler happiness more universally 
attainable by all the children of men. It was to these great prin- 
ciples that we ought eagerly to turn—to liberty, to equality, to 
brotherhood—if we wished to achieve before the new invaders a 
work of civilisation and social reconstruction such as Catholicism and 
feudalism had achieved for the multitudinous invaders of old. 

Such was the difference which divided opinion when men took 
heart to survey the appalling scene of moral desolation that the 
cataclysm of ’93 had left behind. We may admire the courage of 
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either school; for if the conscience of the Liberals was oppressed. by 
the sanguinary tragedy in which freedom, and brotherhood, and 
justice had been consummated, the Catholic and the Royalist were 
just as sorely burdened with the weight of kingly basenesses and 
priestly crimes and hypocrisies. If the one had some difficulty in 
interpreting Jacobinism and the Terror, the other was still more 
severely pressed to interpret the fact and origin and meaning of the 
Revolution ; if the Liberal had Marat and Hébert, the Royalist had 
Louis XV., and the Catholic had Dubois and De Rohan. Each school 
could intrepidly hurl back the taunts of its enemy, and neither of 
them did full justice to the strong side of the other. Yet we who 
are, in England at all events, removed a little aside from the centre 
of this great battle, may perceive that at that time both of the con- 
tending hosts fought under honourable banners, and could inscribe 
upon their shields a rational and intelligible device. Indeed, unless 
the modern Liberal admits the strength inherent in the cause of his 
enemies, it is impossible for him to explain to himself the duration 
and obstinacy of the conflict, the slow advance and occasional repulse 
of the host in which he has enlisted, and the tardy progress that 
Liberalism has made in that stupendous reconstruction which the 
Revolution has forced the modern political thinker to meditate upon, 
and the modern statesman to promote and control. 

De Maistre, from those general ideas as to the method of the 
government of the world, of which we have already seen something, 
had formed what he conceived to be a perfectly satisfactory way of 
accounting for the eighteenth certury and its terrific climax. The 
will of man is left free; he acts contrary to the will of God; and 
then God exacts the shedding of blood as the penalty. So much for 
the past. The only hope of the future lay in an immediate return 
to the system which God himself had established, and in the restora- 
tion of that spiritual power which had presided over the reconstruc- 
tion of Europe in darker and more chaotic times than even these. 
Though, perhaps, he nowhere expresses himself on this point in a 
distinct formula, De Maistre was firmly impressed with the idea of 
historic unity and continuity. He looked upon the history of the 
West in its integrity, and was entirely free from anything like that 
disastrous kind of misconception which makes the English Pro- 
testant treat the long period between St. Paul and Martin Luther 
as a howling waste, or which makes the American Republican con- 
temptuously omit from all account the still longer period of human 
effort from the crucifixion of Christ to the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. The rise of the vast structure of Western civilisation during 
and after the dissolution of the Empire, presented itself to his mind 
as a single and uniform process, though marked in portions by 

temporary, casual, parenthetical interruptions, due to depraved will 
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and disordered pride. ‘All the dangers to which this civilisation had 
been exposed in its infancy and growth were before his eyes. First, 
there were the heresies with which the subtle and debased ingenuity 
of the Greeks had stained and distorted the great but simple mysteries 
of the faith. Then came the hordes of invaders from the North, 
sweeping with irresistible force over the regions that the weakness 
or cowardice of the wearers of the purple left defenceless before them. 
Before the northern tribes had settled in their possessions, and had 
full time to assimilate the faith and the institutions which they had 
found there, the growing organisation was menaced by a more deadly 
peril in the incessant and steady advance of the bloody and fanatical 
tribes from the East. And in this way his mind continued the 
picture down to the latest days of all, when there had arisen men 
who, denying God and mocking at Christ, were bent on the destruc- 
tion of the very foundations of society, and had nothing better to 
offer mankind than a miserable return to a state of nature. As he 
thus reproduced to himself this long and momentous drama, one 
benign and central figure was ever present, changeless in the midst 
of ceaseless change, laboriously building up with preter-human 
patience and preter-human sagacity, when other powers, one after 
another in evil succession, were madly raging to destroy and to pull 
down, thinking only of the great interests of order and civilisation, 
of which it had been constituted the eternal protector, and showing 
its divine origin and inspiration alike by its unfailing wisdom and 
its unfailing benevolence. It is the Sovereign Pontiff who thus 
stands forth throughout the history of Europe as “the great 
Demiurgus of universal civilisation.” If the Pope had filled only 
such a position as the Patriarch held at Constantinople, or if there 
had been no Pope, and Christianity had depended exclusively on the 
East for its propagation, with no great spiritual organ in the West, 
what would have become of western development? It was the 
energy and resolution of the Pontiffs which resisted the heresies of 
the East, and preserved to the Christian religion that plainness and 
intelligibility without which it would never have made a way to the 
rude understanding and simple hearts of the barbarians from the 
North. It was their wise patriotism which protected Italy against 
the Greek oppression, and by acting the part of mayors of the palace 
to the decrepit emperors, it was they who contrived to preserve the 
independence and maintain the fabric of society, until the appearance 
of Charlemagne, in whom, with the rapid instinct of true statesmen, 
they at once recognised the founder of a new empire of the west. If 
the Popes, again, “ had possessed over the Eastern empire the same 
authority they had over the other, they would have repulsed not 
only the Saracens, but the Turks too, and none of the evils which 
these nations have inflicted on us would ever have taken piace.” 
VOL. IV. N.S. HH 
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Even as it was, when the Saracens threatened the West, the Popes 
were the chief agents in organising resistance, and giving spirit and 
animation to the defenders of Europe. Their alert vision saw that 
to crush for ever that formidable enemy, it was not enough to defend 
ourselves against his assaults; we must attack him at home. The 
Crusades, vulgarly treated as the wars of a devout and superstitious 
piety, were in truth wars of high policy; and from the Council of 
Clermont down to the famous day of Lepanto, the hand and spirit of 
the Pontiff were to be traced in every part of that tremendous 
struggle which prevented Europe from being handed over to the 
tyranny, ignorance, and barbarism that have always been the inevit- 
able fruits of Mahometan conquest, and had already stamped out 
civilisation in Asia Minor, and Palestine, and Greece, once the very 
garden of the universe. 

This admirable and politic heroism of the Popes in the face of foes 
pressing from without, De Maistre found more than equalled by 
their wisdom, courage, and activity in organising and developing the 
elements of a civilised system within. The maxim of old socicties 
had been that which Lucan puts into the mouth of Caesar, Zumanum 
paucis vivit genus, and a vast population of slaves had been one of 
the inevitable social conditions of the period: the Popes never rested 
from their endeavours to banish servitude from among Christian 
nations. Women in old societies had filled a mean and degraded 
place: it was reserved for the new spiritual power to rescue the 
race from that vicious circle in which men had debased the nature 
of women, and women had given back all the weakness and perversit, 
they had received from men, and to perceive that “the most effectual 
way of perfecting the man is to ennoble and exalt the woman.” The 
organisation of the priesthood, again, was a masterpiece of practical 
wisdom ; such an order, removed from the fierce or selfish interests 
of ordinary life by the holy regulation of celibacy, and by the 
austere discipline of the Church, was indispensable in the midst of 
such a society as that which it was the function of the Church to 
guide. Who but the members of an order thus set apart, acting in 
strict subordination to the central power, and so presenting a front 
of unbroken spiritual unity, could have held their way among 
tumultuous tribes, half-barbarous nobles, and proud and unruly 
kings, protesting against wrong, passionately inculcating new and 
higher ideas of right, denouncing the darkness of the false gods, 
calling on all men to worship the cross and adore the mysteries of 
the true God? Compare now the impotency of the Protestant 
missionary, squatting in gross comfort with wife and babes among 
the savages he has come to convert, preaching a disputatious doctrine, 
wrangling openly with the rival sent by some other sect,—compare 
this impotency with the success that follows the devoted sons of the 
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Church, impressing their proselytes with the mysterious virtue of 
their continence, the self-denial of their lives, the unity of their 
dogma and their rites; and then recognise the wisdom of these great 
churchmen who created a priesthood afer this manner in the days 
when every priest was as the missionary is now. Finally, it was the 
occupants of the holy chair who prepared, softened, one might almost 
say sweetened, the occupants of thrones; it was to them that provi- 
dence had confided the education of the sovereigns of Europe. The 
Popes brought up the youth of the European monarchy ; they made 
it, precisely in the same way in which Fénélon made the Duke of 
Burgundy. In each case the task consisted in eradicating from a fine 
character an element of ferocity that would have ruined all. “Every- 
thing that constrains a man strengthens him. He cannot obey 
without perfecting himself; and by the mere fact of overcoming 
himself he is better. Any man will vanquish the most violent 
passion at thirty, because at five or six you have taught him of his 
own will to give up a plaything or a sweetmeat. That came to pass 
to the monarchy which happens to an individual who has been 
well brought up. The continued efforts of the Church directed by 
the Sovereign Pontiff did what had never been seen before, and what 
will never be seen again where that authority is not recognised. 
Insensibly, without threats or laws or battles, without violence and 
without resistance, the great European charter was proclaimed, not 
on paper nor by the voice of public criers; but in all European 
hearts, then all Catholic. Les rois abdiquent le pouvoir de juger par 
eux-méme, et les peuples en retour déclarent les rois infaillibles et in- 
violables. Such is the fundamental law of the European monarchy, 
and it is the work of the Pepes.”! 

All this, however, is only the external development of De Muaistre’s 
central idea, the historical corroboration of a truth to which he con- 
ducts us, in the first instance, by general considerations. Assuming, 
what it is less and less the characteristic of the present century, at 
any rate, to deny, that Christianity was the only actual force by 
which the regeneration of Europe could be effected after the decline 
of the Roman civilisation, he insists that, as he again and again 
expresses it, “ without the Pope there is no veritable Christianity.” 
What he meant by this condensed form needs a little explanation, as 
is always the case with such simple statements of the products of long 
and complex reasoning. In saying that without the Pope there is 
no true Christianity, what he considered himself as having esta- 
blished was, that unless there be some supreme and independent 
possessor of authority to settle doctrine, to regulate discipline, to give 
authentic counsel, to apply accepted principles to disputed cases, then 
there can be no such thing as a religious system which shall have 

(1) “Du Pape,” bk. iii., c. iv., p. 298 (ed. 1866). 
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power to bind the members of a vast and not homogeneous body in 
the salutary bonds of a common civilisation, and to guide and inform 

an universal conscience. In each individual state everybody admits 

the absolute necessity of having some sovereign power which shall 

make, declare, and administer the laws, and from whose action in any 

one of these aspects there shall be no appeal; a power that shall be 

strong enough to protect the rights and enforce the duties which it 

has authoritatively proclaimed and enjoined. In free England, as in 
despotic Turkey, the privileges and obligations which the law tolerates 

or imposes, and all the benefits which their existence confers on the 
community, are the creatures and conditions of a supreme authority 
from which there is no appeal, whether the instrument by which this 
authority makes its will known be an act of parliament or a ukase. 
This conception of temporal sovereignty, familiarised to our genera- 

tion by the teaching of Austin, was carried by De Maistre into 

discussions upon the limits of the papal power with great ingenuity 
and force, and, if we accept the premisses, with great success. 

It should be said here, that throughout his book on the Pope, De 
Maistre talks of Christianity exclusively as a statesman or a publicist 
would talk about it; not theologically nor spiritually, but politically 
and socially. The question with which he concerns himself is the 
utilisation of Christianity as a force to shape and organise a system 
of civilised societies; a study of the conditions under which this 
utilisation had taken place in the earlier centuries of the era; and a 
deduction from them of the conditions under which we might ensure 
a repetition of the process in changed medern circumstance. In the 
eighteenth century men were accustomed to ask of Christianity, as 
Protestants always ask of so much of Catholicism as they have 
dropped, whether or no it is true. But, after the revolution, the 
question changed, and became an inquiry whether and how Chris- 
tianity could contribute to the reconstruction of society. People 
asked less how true it was, than how strong it was; less how many 
unquestioned dogmas, than how much social weight it had or could 
develop ; less as to the precise amount and form of belief that would 
save a soul, than as to the way in which it might be expected to 
assist the European community. 

It was the strength of this temper in him which led to his extra- 
ordinary detestation and contempt for the Greeks. Their turn for 
pure speculation excited all his anger. In a curious chapter,’ he 
exhausts invective in denouncing them. The sarcasm of Sallust 
delights him, that the actions of Greece were very fine, verum 
aliquanto minores quam fama feruntur. Their military glory was 
only a flash of about a hundred and fourteen years from Marathon ; 
compare this with the prolonged splendour of Rome, France, and 


(1) Bk. iv. ¢. vii. 
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England. In philosophy they displayed decent talent, but even here 
their true merit is to have brought the wisdom of Asia into Europe, 
for they invented nothing. Greece was the home of syllogism and 
of unreason. “ Read Plato: at every page you will draw a striking 
distinction. As often as he is Greek he wearies. He is only great, 
sublime, penetrating, when he is a theologian ; in other words, when 
he is announcing positive and everlasting dogmas, free from all 
quibble, and which are so clearly marked with the eastern cast that 
not to perceive it one must never have had a glimpse of Asia... . 
There was in him a sophist and a theologian, or, if you choose, a 
Greek and a Chaldean.” The Athenians could never pardon one of 
their great leaders, all of whom fell victims in one shape or another 
to a temper frivolous as that of a child, ferocious as that of men,— 
“espéces de moutons enragés, toujours menés par la nature, et 
toujours par nature dévorant leurs bergers.” As for their oratory, 
“the tribune of Athens would have been the disgrace ef mankind if 
Phocion and men like him, by occasionally ascending it before drink- 
ing the hemlock or setting out for their place of exile, had not in some 
sort balanced such a mass of loquacity, extravagance, and cruelty.” 
It is very important to remember this constant solicitude for ideas 
that should work well, in connection with that book of De Maistre’s 
which has had most influence in Europe, by supplying a base for the 
theories of ultramontanism. Unless we perceive very clearly that 
throughout his ardent speculations on the papal power his mind was 
bent upon enforcing the practical solution of a pressing social problem, 
we easily misunderstand him and underrate what he had to say. A 
charge has been forcibly urged against him by an English critic, for 
example, that he has confounded supremacy with infallibility, than 
which, as the writer truly says, no two ideas can be be more perfectly 
distinct, one being superiority of force and the other incapacity of 
error. De Maistre made logical blunders in abundance quite as bad 
as this, but he was too acute deliberately to erect so elaborate a 
structure upon a confusion so very obvious, and that must have 
stared him in the face from the first page of his work to the last. 
Tf we look upon his book as a mere general defence of the Papacy, 
designed to investigate and fortify all its pretensions one by one, we 
should have great right to complain against having two claims so 
essentially divergent, treated as though they were the same thing 
or could be held in their places by the same props. But let us 
regard the treatise on the Pope not as meant to convince free- 
thinkers or Protestants that divine grace inspires every decree of 
the Holy Father, as would have been the right view of it if it had 
been written fifty years earlier. It was composed within the first 
twenty years of the present century, when the universe, to men of 


(1) Saturday Review, Sept. 9, 1865, p, 334. 
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De Maistre’s stamp, seemed once more without form and void. His 
object, as he tells us more than once, was to find a way of restoring 
a religion and a morality in Europe; of giving to truth the forces 
demanded for the conquests that she was meditating ; of strengthen- 
ing the throne of sovereigns, and of gently calming that general 
fermentation of spirit which threatened mightier evils than had yet 
overwhelmed society. From this point of view we shall see that the 
distinction between supremacy and infallibility was not worth recog- 
nising. Practically, De Maistre says, “ infallibility is only a necessary 
consequence of supremacy, or rather it is absolutely the same thing 
under two different names. .... . In effect it is the same thing, 
in practice, not to be subject to error, and not to be liable to be 
accused of it. Thus, even if we should agree that no divine promise 
was made to the Pope, he would not be less infallible or deemed s0, 
as the final tribunal; for every judgment from which you cannot 
appeal, is and ought to be (est et doit étre) held for just in every 
human association, under any imaginable form of government; and 
every true statesman will understand me perfectly when I say that 
the point is to ascertain not only if the Sovereign Pontiff is, but if 
he ought to be, infallible.”’ In another place he says distinctly 
enough that the infallibility of the Church has two aspects ; in one 
of them it is the object of divine promise, in the other it is a human 
implication, and that in the latter aspect, infallibility is supposed in 
the Church, just “as we are absolutely bound to suppose it, even in 
temporal sovereignties (where it does not really exist), under pain 
of seeing society dissolved.” The Church only demands what other 
sovereignties demand, though she has the immense superiority over 
them of having her claim backed by direct promise from heaven.” 
“Take away the dogma, if you will,” in a third place, “and only 
consider the thing politically,” which is exactly what he really does 
all through the book: “the Pope from this point of view, asks for no 
other infallibility than that which is attributed to all sovereigns.” 
Without either vindicating or surrendering the supernatural side of 
the papal claims, he only insists upon the political, social, or human 
side of it, as an inseparable quality of an admitted supremacy.‘ In 
short, from beginning to end of this particular speculation, from 
which Ultramontanism has drawn its main defence, he evinces a 


(1) “Du Pape,” bk. 1,6: L5:p. 17. (2) Ibid., bk. i., c. xix., pp. 124, 125. 
(3) Ibid., bk. i., c. xvi., p. 111. 

(4) “Il n’y a point de souveraineté qui pour le bonheur des hommes, et pour le sien 
surtout, ne soit bornée de quelque maniére; mais dans ]’intérieur de ces bornes, placées 
comme il plait 4 Dieu, elle est toujours et partout absolue et tenue pour infaillible. Et 
quand je parle de l’exercice légitime de la souveraineté, je n’entends point ou je ne dis 
point l’exercice juste, ce qui produirait une amphibologie dangereuse, & moins que par ce 
dernier mot on ne veuille dire que tout ce qu'elle opine dans son cercle est juste ou tenw 
pour tel, ce qui est la verité. C'est ainsi qu’un tribunal supréme, tant qu’il ne sort pas 
de ses attributions, est toujours juste; car c'est la méme chose DANS LA PRATIQUE, @’étre 
infaillible, ou de se tromper sans appel.’’—Bk. ii., c. xi., p. 212 (foot-note). 
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deprecatory anxiety—a very rare temper with De Maistre—not to 
fight on the issue of the dogma of infallibility over which Protestants 
and unbelievers have won an infinite number of cheap victories; that 
he leaves as a theme more fitted for the disputations of theologians. 
My position, he seems to keep saying, is that if the Pope is spiritually 
supreme, then he is virtually and practically as if he were infallible, 
in the same sense in which the English Parliament and monarch, 
and the Russian Czar, are as if they were infallible; but let us not 
argue so much about this, which is only secondary, the main question 
being whether without the Pope there can be a true Christianity, 
“that is to say, a Christianity, active, powerful, converting, regene- 
rating, conquering, perfecting.” 

De Maistre was probably conducted to his theory by an analogy, 
which he tacitly leaned upon more strongly than it could well bear, 
between temporal organisation and spiritual organisation. In 
inchoate communities, the momentary self-interest and the promptly 
stirred passions of men would rend the growing society in pieces, 
unless they were restrained by the strong hand of law in some shape 
or other, written or unwritten, and administered by an authority, 
either physically too strong to be resisted, or else set up by the 
common consent, seeking to further the general convenience. To 
divide this authority, so that none should know where to look for 
a sovereign decree, nor be able to ascertain the commands of sovereign 
law—to embody it in the persons of many discordant expounders, 
each assuming oracular weight and equal sanction—to leave indi- 
viduals to administer and interpret it for themselves, and to decide 
among themselves its application to their own cases—what would 
this be but a deliberate preparation for anarchy and dissolution ? 
For it is one of the clear conditions of the efficacy of the social union, 
that every member of it should be able to know for certain the terms 
on which he belongs to it, the compliances which it will insist upon 
in him, and the compliances which it will in turn permit him to 
insist upon in others, and therefore it is indispensable that there 
should be some definite and admitted centre where this very 
essential knowledge should be accessible. 

Some such reflections as these must have been at the bottom of 
De Maistre’s great apology for the papal supremacy, or at any rate 
they may serve to bring before our minds with greater clearness the 
kind of foundations on which his scheme rested. For law substitute 
Christianity, for social union spiritual union, for legal obligations 
the obligations of the faith. Instead of individuals bound together 
by allegiance to common political institutions, conceive communities 
united in the bonds of religious brotherhood into a sort of universal 
republic, under the moderate supremacy of a supreme spiritual power. 
As a matter of fact, it was the intervention of this spiritual power 
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which restrained the anarchy, internal and external, of the ferocious 
and imperfectly-organised sovereignties that figure in the early 
history of modern Europe. And as a matter of theory, what could 
be more rational and defensible than such an intervention made 
systematic, with its rightfulness and disinterestedness universally 
recognised? Grant Christianity as the spiritual basis of the life 
and action of modern communities; supporting both the organised 
structure of cach of them, and the interdependent system composed 
of them all; accepted by the individual members of each, and by the 
integral bodies forming the whole. But who shall declare what 
the Christian doctrine is, and how its maxims bear upon special cases, 
and what oracles they announce in particular sets of circumstances ? 
Amid the turbulence of popular passion, in face of the crushing 
despotism of an insensate tyrant, between the furious hatred of jealous 
nations or the violent ambition of rival sovereigns, what likelihood 
would there be of either party to the contention yielding tranquilly 
and promptly to any presentation of Christian teaching made by the 
other or by some suspected neutral as a decisive authority between 
them? Obviously there must be some supreme and indisputable 
interpreter, before whose final decree the tyrant should quail, the 
flood of popular lawlessness flow back within its accustomed banks, 
and contending sovereigns or jealous nations embrace fraternally. 
Again, in those questions of faith and discipline, which the ill- 
exercised ingenuity of men is for ever raising and pressing upon the 
attention of Christendom, it is just as obvious that there must he 
some tribunal to pronounce an authoritative judgment. Otherwise, 
each nation is torn into sects; and amid the throng of sects, where 
is unity? ‘To maintain that a crowd of independent churches form 
a church, one and universal, is to maintain in other terms that all 
the political governments of Europe only form a single government, 
one and universal.” There could no more be a kingdom of France 
without a king, nor an empire of Russia without an emperor, than there 
could be one universal Church without an acknowledged head, and 
that this head must be the successor of St. Peter, is declared alike 
by the voice of tradition, the explicit testimony of the early writers, 
the repeated utterances of later theologians of all schools, and that 
‘general sentiment” which presses itself upon every conscientious 
reader of religious history. 

The argument that the voice of the Church is to be sought in general 
councils is absurd; to maintain that a council has any other function 
than to assure and certify the Pope, when he chooses to strengthen 
his judgment or to satisfy his doubts, is to destroy visible unity; and 
suppose there to be an equal division of votes, as happened in the 
famous case of Fénélon, and might as well happen in a general council, 


the doubt would after all be solved by the final vote of the Pope. 
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And “ what is doubtful for twenty selected men is doubtful for the 
whole human race: those who suppose that by multiplying the 
deliberating voices doubt is lessened, must have very little knowledge 
of men, and can never have sat in a deliberative body.” Again, 
supposing there to present itself one of those questions of divine 
metaphysics that it is absolutely necessary to refer to the decision of 
the supreme tribunal ; our interest is not that it should be decided 
in such or such a manner, but that it should be decided without delay 
and without appeal. Besides, the world is now grown too vast for 
general councils, which seem to be made only for the youth of 
Christianity. In fine, why pursue futile or mischievous discussions 
as to whether the Pope is above the Council or the Council above the 
Pope? Just as in ordinary questions in which the king is conscious 
of sufficient light, he decides them himself, while the others in which 
he is not conscious of this assistance, he transfers to the States- 
General presided over by himself, but is equally sovereign in either 
case, so with the Pope and the Council. Let us be content to know, 
in the words of Thomassin,! that “ the Pope in the midst of his Council 
is above himself, and that the Council decapitated of its chief is 
below himself.” 

The point so constantly dwelt upon by Bossuet, the obligation of 
the canons upon the Pope, was of very little worth in De Maistre’s 
judgment, and he almost speaks with disrespect of the great Catholic 
defender for being so prolix and pertinacious in elaborating it. Here 
again he finds in Thomassin the most concise statement of what he 
held to be the true view, just as he does in the controversy as to the 
relative superiority of the Pope or the Council. “There is only an 
apparent contradiction,” says Thomassin, “between saying that the 
Pope is above the canons, and that he is bound by them; that he is 
master of the canons, or that he is not. Those who place him above 
the canons or make him their master, only pretend that he has a 
dispensing power over them ; while those who deny that he is above 
the canons or is their master, mean no more than that he can only 
exercise a dispensing power for the convenience and in the necessities of 
the Church.” This is an excellent illustration of the thoroughly 
political temper in which De Maistre treats the whole subject. He 
looks at the power of the Pope over the canons much as a modern 

(1) Thomassin, the eminent French theologian, who flourished from the middle to 
the end of the seventeenth century. The aim of his writings generally was to reconcile 
conflicting opinions on discipline or doctrine by exhibiting a true sense in all. In this 
spirit he wrote on the Pope and the Councils, and on the never-ending question of 
Grace. Among other things, he insisted that all languages could be traced to the 
Hebrew. He wrote a defence of the edict in which Louis XIV. revoked the Edict of 
Nantes, contending that it was less harsh than some of the decrees of Theodosius and 
Justinian, which the holiest fathers of the Church had not scrupled to approve—an 
argument which would now be thought somewhat too dangerous for common use, as 


cutting both ways. Gibbon made use of his Discipline de U’ Eglise in the twentieth chapter, 
and elsewhere. 
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English statesman looks at the question of the Coronation Oath, and 
the extent to which it binds the monarch to the maintenance of the 
laws existing at the time of its imposition. In the same spirit he 
banishes from all account the crowd of nonsensical objections to papal 
supremacy, drawn from imaginary possibilities. Suppose a Pope, for 
example, were to abolish all the canons at a single stroke; suppose 
him to become an unbeliever; suppose him to go mad; and so forth. 
“ Why,” De Maistre says, “ there is not in the whole world a single 
power in a condition to bear all possible and arbitrary hypotheses of 
this sort; and if you judge them by what they can do, without 
speaking of what they have done, they will have to be abolished 
every one.”! This, it may be worth noticing, is one of the many 
passages in De Maistre’s writings which, both in the solidity of their 
argument and the direct force of their expression, recall his great 
predecessor in the reactionary cause, the ever-illustrious Burke. 

The vigour with which De Maistre sums up all these pleas for 
supremacy is very remarkable; and to the crowd of enemies and 
indifferents, and especially to the statesmen who are among them, 
he appeals with admirable energy. “ What would you then? Do you 
mean that the nations should live without any religion, and do you 
not begin to perceive that a religion there must be? And does not 
Christianity, not only by its intrinsic worth but because it is in 
possession, strike you as preferable to every other? Have you been 
better contented with other attempts in this way? Peradventure 
the twelve apostles might please you better than the philanthropis‘s 
and Martinists? Does the Sermon on the Mount seem to you a 
passable code of morals? And if the entire people were to regulate 
their conduct on this model, should you be content? I fancy that I 
hear you reply affirmatively. Well, since the only object now is to 
maintain this religion for which you thus declare your preference, 
how could you have, I do not say the stupidity, but the cruelty to 
turn it into a democracy, and to place this precious deposit in the 
hands/of the rabble ? 

“You attach too much importance to the dogmatic part of this 
religion. By what strange contradiction would you desire to agitate 
the universe for some academic quibble, for miserable wranglings 
about mere words (these are your own terms) ? Is it so, then, that 
men are led? Will you call the Bishop of Quebec and the Bishop 
of Lucon to interpret a line of the Catechism? That believers should 
quarrel about infallibility is what I know, for I see it; but that 
statesmen should quarrel in the same way about this great privilege, 
is what I shall never be able to conceive. . . . That all the bishops 
in the world should be convoked to determine a divine truth necessary 
to salvation—nothing more natural, if such a method is indispensable; 


(1) Ibid., bk. i., c. xviii., p. 122. 
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for no effort, no trouble, ought to be spared for so exalted an aim. 
But if the only point is the establishment of one opinion in the place 
of another, then the travelling expenses of even one single Infallible 
are sheer waste. If you want to spare the two most valuable things 
on earth, time and money, make all haste to write to Rome, in order 
to procure thence a lawful decision which shall declare the unlawful 
doubt. Nothing more is needed ; policy asks no more.’’ 

Definitely, then, the influence of the Popes restored to their 
ancient supremacy, would be exercised in the renewal and consolida- 
tion of social order resting on the Christian faith, somewhat after 
this manner. The anarchic dogma of the sovereignty of peoples, 
having failed to do anything beyond showing that the greatest evils 
resulting from obedience do not equal the thousandth part of those 
which result from rebellion, would be superseded by the practice of 
appeals to the authority of the Holy See. The great curse of the 
time was Jacobinism. Do not suppose that the revolution is at an end, 
or that the column is replaced because it is raised up from the 
ground. “A man must be blind not to see that all the sovereignties 
in Europe are growing weak; on all sides confidence and affection 
are deserting them; sects and the spirit of individualism are multi- 
plying themselves in an appalling manner.” There are only two 
alternatives: you must either purify the will of men, or else you 
must enchain it; the monarch who will not do the first, must 
enslave his subjects or perish; servitude or spiritual unity is the 
only choice open to nations. On the one hand is the gross and 
unrestrained tyranny of what in modern phrase is styled Imperialism, 
and on the other a wise and benevolent modification of temporal 
sovercignty in the interests of all by an established and accepted 
spiritual power. No middle path lies before the people of Europe. 
Temporal absolutism we must have. The only question is whether 
or no it shall be modified by the wise, disinterested, and moderating 
counsels of the Church, as given by her consecrated chief. 

There can be very little doubt that the effective way in which De 
Maistre propounded and vindicated this theory made a Geep impres- 
sion on the mind of Comte. Very early in his career this eminent 
man had declared, “De Maistre has for me the peculiar property of 
helping me to estimate the philosophic capacity of people, by the re- 
pute inwhich they hold him;” and among his other reasons at that time 
for thinking well of M. Guizot was that notwithstanding his trans- 
cendent Protestantism he complied with the test of appreciating 
De Maistre.” Comte’s rapidly assimilative intelligence perceived 
that here at last there was a definite, consistent, and intelligible 
scheme for the re-organisation of Europeon society—with him the 
great end of philosophic endeavour—and its principle of the division 


(1) Bk. i., c. xvii., p. 117. (2) Littré. Auguste Comte et la la Phil. Posit., p. 162. 
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of the spiritual and temporal powers, and of the relation that ought 
to subsist between the two, was the base of Comte’s own scheme. 

In general form the plans of social reconstruction are identical ; in 
substance, it need scarcely be said, the differences are fundamental. 
The temporal power, according to Comte’s design, is to reside with 
industrial chiefs, and the spiritual power to rest upon a doctrine 
scientifically established. De Maistre, on the other hand, believed 
that the old authority of kings and Christian pontiffs was divine, 
and any attempt to supersede it in either case would have seemed to 
him as desperate as it seemed impious. In his strange speculation 
on “Le Principe Générateur des Constitution Politiques,” he con- 
tends that all laws in the true sense of the word (which by the 
way happens to be decidedly an arbitrary and exclusive sense) are 
of supernatural origin, and that the only persons whom we have 
any right to call legislators, were those half-divine men who appear 
mysteriously in the early history of nations, and counterparts to 
whom we never meet with in later days. Elsewhere, he maintains 
to the same effect, that royal families in the true sense of the word 
“are growths of nature, and differ from others, as a tree differs from 
ashrub.” People suppose a family to be royal because it reigns ; 
on the contrary, it reigns because it is royal, because it has more 
life, plus @ esprit royal—as mysterious and occult a force as the 
virtus dormitiva of opium. The common life of man is about thirty 
years; the average duration of the reigns of European sovereigns, 
being Christian, is at the very lowest calculation twenty. How is it 
possible that “lives should be only thirty years, and reigns from 
twenty-two to twenty-five, if princes had not more common life than 
other men?” Mark, again, the influence of religion in the dura- 
tion of sovereignties. All the Christian reigns are longer than all 
the non-Christian reigns, ancient and modern, and Catholic reigns 
have been longer than Protestant reigns; the reigns in England 
which averaged more than twenty-three years before the Reforma- 
tion have only been seventeen years since, and those of Sweden, 
which were twenty-two, have fallen to the same figure of seventeen. 
Denmark, however, for some unknown cause does not appear to have 
undergone this law of abreviation; so, says De Maistre with rather 
unwonted restraint, let us abstain from generalising. As a matter 
of fact, however, the generalisation was complete in his own mind, 
and there was nothing inconsistent with his view of the government 
of the universe in the fact that a Catholic prince should live longer 
than a Protestant; indeed such a fact was the natural condition of 
his view being true. Many differences among the people who hold 
to the theological interpretation of the circumstances of life arise 
from the d fferent degrees of activity which they variously attribute 
t» the intervention of God, from those who explain the fall of a 
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sparrow to the ground by a special and direct energy of the divine 
will, up to those at the opposite end of the scale, who think that 
direct participation ended when the universe was once fairly 
launched. De Maistre was of those who see the divine hand on 
every side and at all times. If, then, Protestantism was a pernicious 
rebellion against the faith which God had provided for the comfort- 
ing and salvation of men, why should not God be likely to visit 
princes, as offenders with the least excuse for their backslidings, with 
the curse of shortness of days ? 

In a trenchant passage De Maistre has expounded the Protestant 
confession of faith, and shown what astounding gaps it leaves as an 
interpretation of the dealings of God with man. “ By virtue of a 
terrible anathema,” he supposes the Protestant to say, “ inexplicable 
no doubt, but much less inexplicable than incontestable, the human 
race lost all itsrights. Plunged in mortal darkness, it was ignorant of 
all, since it was ignorant of God; and, being ignorant of Him, it 
could not pray to Him, so that it was spiritually dead without being 
able to ask for life. Arrived by rapid degradation at the last stage 
of debasement, it outraged nature by its manners, its laws, even by its 
religions. It consecrated all vices; it wallowed in filth, and its 
depravation was such that the history of those times forms a 
dangerous picture, which it is not good for all men so much as to 
look upon. God, however, having dissembled for forty centuries, 
bethought him of his creation. At the appointed moment announced 
from all time, he did not despise a virgin’s womb; he clothed himself 
in our unhappy nature, and appeared on the earth; we saw him, we 
touched him, he spoke to us; he lived, he taught, he suffered, he died 
for us. He arose from his tomb according to his promise; he 
appeared again among us, solemnly to assure to his Church a succour 
that would last as long as the world. 

“ But, alas, this effort of almighty benevolence was a long way 
from securing all the success that had been foretold. For lack of 
knowledge, or of strength, or by distraction may be, God missed his 
aim, and could not keep his word. -Less sage than a chemist who 
should undertake to shut up ether in canvas or paper, he only 
confided to men the truth that he had brought upon the earth; it 
escaped, then, as one might have foreseen, by all human pores; soon, 
this holy religion revealed to man by the Man-God, became no more 
than an infamous idolatry, which would remain to this very moment 
if Christianity after sixteen centuries had not been suddenly brought 
back to its original purity by a couple of sorry creatures (deux 
misérables).”” + Perhaps it would be easier than De Maistre supposed 
to present his own system in an equally ludicrous and irrational 
aspect. If you measure the proceedings of omnipotence by the uses 
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to which a wise and benevolent man would put such superhuman 
power, if we can imagine a man of this kind endowed with it, De 
Maistre’s theory of the extent to which a supreme being interferes in 
human things, is, after all, only a degree less ridiculous and illogical, 
less inadequate, and abundantly assailable than that Protestantism 
which he so heartily despised. Would it be difficult, after borrowing 
the account, which we have just read, of the tremendous efforts made 
by a benign creator to shed moral and spiritual light upon the world, 
to perplex the Catholic as bitterly as the Protestant by confronting 
him both with the comparatively scanty results of those efforts, and 
with the too visible tendencies of all the foremost agencies in 
modern civilisation to leave them out of account as forces practically 
spent ? 

De Maistre has been surpassed by no thinker that we know of as 
a defender of the old order. If anybody could rationalise the 
idea of supernatural intervention in human affairs, the idea of a 
papal supremacy, the idea of spiritual unity, De Maistre’s acuteness 
and intellectual vigour, and, above all, his keen sense of the urgent 
social need of such a thing being done, would assuredly have enabled 
him to do it. In 1817, when he wrote the work in which this task 
is attempted, the helplessness of such an achievement was less obvious 
than it isnow. The Bourbons had been restored. The Revolution 
lay in a deep slumber that many persons excusably took for the 
quiescence of extinction. Legitimacy and the spiritual system that 
was its ally in the face of the Revolution, though mostly its rival or 
foe when they were left alone together, seemed to be restored to the 
fulness of their power. Fifty years have elapsed since then, 
and each year has seen a progressive decay in the principles 
which then were triumphant. Legitimacy is hopelessly exploded ; 
in France the throne of the Bourbons is once more occupied by 
a Buonaparte, while Germany and Italy have consolidated them- 
selves by the rout of sovereigns of unimpeachably divine right. 
Even the Pope himself is calling an ccumenical council for a 
discussion which is preceded, as it is principally necessitated, by 
the express assumption of the almost universal transformation of 
absolute into constitutional governments. The decay of legitimate 
sovereignty which, as we have seen, De Maistre was fully alive to in 
his day, is very nearly complete. The Frenchman whom he pro- 
nounced “to have a greater need for religion than any other man,” 
which is perhaps true, shows himself more and more indifferent or 
exasperated about the Catholic religion, at any rate, whatever feeling 
he may have for other forms of faith. It was not, therefore, without 
reason that De Maistre warned people against believing ‘‘que la 
colonne est replacée, parcequ’elle est relevée.”” The solution which 
he so elaborately recommended to Europe has shown itself desperate 
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and impossible. Catholicism may long remain a vital creed to 
millions of men, a deep source of spiritual consolation and refresh- 
ment, and abright lamp in perplexities of conduct and morals; but 
resting on dogmas which cannot, by any amount of compromise, be 
incorporated with the daily increasing mass of knowledge, assuming 
as the condition of its existence forms of the theological hypothesis 
which all the preponderating influences of contemporary thought 
concur directly or indirectly in discrediting, upheld by an organisa- 
tion which its history for the last five centuries has exposed to the 
distrust and hatred of men, as the sworn enemy of mental freedom 
and growth,—the pretensions of Catholicism to renovate society are 
among the most pitiable and impotent that ever devout, high- 
minded, and benevolent persons deluded themselves into maintaining 
or accepting. Over the modern invader it is as powerless as paganism 
was over the invaders of old. The barbarians of industrialism, grasp- 
ing chiefs and mutinous men, give no ear to priest or pontiff, who 
speak only dead words, who confront modern issues with blind eyes, 
and who stretch out but a palsied hand to help. “Christianity,” 
according to a well-known saying, “has been tried and failed; the 
religion of Christ remains to be tried.”’ One would prefer to qualify 
the first clause, by admitting how much Christianity has done for 
Europe even with its old organisation, and to restrict the charge of 
failure within the limits of the modern time. To-day its failure is 
too patent. Whether, in changed forms and with new supplements, 
the teaching of its founder is destined to be the chief inspirer of that 
social and human sentiment which seems to be the only spiritual bond 
capable of uniting men together again in a common and effective 
faith, is a question which it is unnecessary to discuss here. “ On parle 
beaucoup des premiers siécles du christianisme,” said De Maistre; 
“en vérité je ne voudrais pas assurer qu’ils sont passés.”” Perhaps 
not; only if the first centuries are not yet over, it is certain that the 
Christianity of the future will have to be so different from the 
Christianity of the past, as almost to demand or deserve another 
name. 

Even if Christianity, itself renewed, could successfully encounter 
the achievement of renewing society, De Maistre’s ideal of a spiritual 
power controlling the temporal power, and conciliating peoples 
with their rulers by persuasion and a coercion only moral, appears 
to have little chance of being realised. The separation of the two 
powers is sealed, with a completeness that is increasingly visible ; 
and the principles on which the process of the secularisation of 
politics is being so rapidly carried on, demonstrate that the most 
marked tendencies of modern civilisation are strongly hostile to a 
renewal in any imaginable shape, or at any future time, of a connec- 
tion, whether of virtual subordination or nominal equality, which has 
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laid such enormous burdens on the consciences and understandings 
of men. If the Church has the uppermost hand, except in primitive 
times, it destroys freedom ; if the State is supreme, it destroys spirit- 
uality. The free church in the free state is an idea that every day 
more fully recommends itself to the public opinion of Europe, and 
the sovereignty of the Pope, like that of all other spiritual potentates, 
can only be exercised over those who choose of their own accord to 
submit to it—a sovereignty of a kind which De Maistre thought not 
much above anarchy. 

To conclude: De Maistre’s mind was of the highest type of those 
who fill the air with the arbitrary assumptions of theology, and the 
abstractions of the metaphysical stage of thought. At every point 
you meet the peremptorily-declared volition of a divine being, or the 
ontological property of a natural object. The French Revolution 
is explained by the will of God; and kings reign because they 
have the esprit royal. Every truth is absolute, not relative; every 
explanation is universal, not historic. These differences in method 
and point of view amply explain his arrival at conclusions that seem 
so monstrous to men who look upon all knowledge as relative, and 
insist that the only possible road to true opinion lies away from voli- 
tions and abstractions in the positive generalisations of experience. 
There can be no more satisfactory proof of the rapidity with which 
we are leaving these ancient methods, and the social results which 
they produced, than the willingness with which every rightly- 
instructed mind now admits how indispensable were the first, and how 
beneficial the second. Those can best appreciate De Maistre and his 
school, what excellence lay in their aspirations, what wisdom in 
their system, who know most clearly why their aspirations were 
hopeless, and what makes their system an anachronism. 

Eprror. 
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THE CoNnscIENCE. LEcTURES on Casuistry. By F. D. Maurice. 
Macmillan and Co. 1868. 
Ir behoves all who read this book to remember that Mr. Maurice, whatever he 
may say or do, has in his time given unmistakable proofs of an exalted love of 
truth, and of a noble elevation of mind in defending it. Mr. Maurice was a 
Liberal within the Church when to be a Liberal was a far sterner business 
than it is now. Those who remember the storm which raged round him when 
he published his ‘‘ Theological Essays,” will appreciate what is here said. Mr. 
Maurice bore obloquy and a sort of persecution not only with fortitude, but 
with sweetness and cheerfulness, for what he deemed Christian liberty and 
truth. It is impossible to say how much his calm valour hastened on the 
freedom which numbers have enjoyed who never stood in the breach as he once 
did. If anything could make one forget this nobleness of Mr. Maurice it is 
himself, when he writes such books as these lectures on the Conscience. His 
merit must not be forgotten. At the same time his shortcomings must duly 
be noted, if only because of the magnanimity which preceded them, and 
which might make them obstructive and pernicious, 

The object of these lectures is to impress, in the first place, upon the young 
men of Cambridge the deep significance and importance of the word “I,” a 
subject to which the whole of the first lecture is devoted. In neighbouring 
class-rooms they are reminded that ‘‘ there is a teacher who calls himself I; 
there are pupils, every one of whom calls himself I.’’ ‘‘ Each of Homer’s 
heroes called himself I.” The student of history finds himself amidst a world 
of I’s. He cannot rid himself of the “I.” Further,— 

“The word I, with its property of being demanded by a whole community, and yet 
being only capable of denotirig a single unit, is a key to that mystery in words which 
makes them interpreters of the life of individuals, of nations, of ages ; the discoveries (sic) 
of that which we have in common, the witnesses of that in each man which he cannot 
impart, which his fellows may guess at, but which they will never know.’’—(P. 16.) 
The next point to which the Professor directs the attention of his hearers is, that 
each of us says ‘‘I ought,” and ‘‘I ought not;” and they are exhorted to steadily 
remember that the ‘‘I” and the ‘“‘ ought” are twin words. ‘“ Like the Siamese 
Twins, they are not without violence or the risk of death to be severed from 
each other.” And this remark, if thoroughly taken in, will save them—the 
young men of Cambridge—many confusions. After these preliminaries the 
real business of the lectures begins, which is to refute and disparage the theory 
of morals commonly called the Utilitarian system, and to enter the most 
determined protest against the notion that either law, or society, or the state 
have any right or title to impose their dogmas on the individual; and against 
the supposition that moral obligation isin any way deducible from the discipline 
enforced either by law or public opinion. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that Mr. Maurice discusses these large and 
momentous questions with a minute and dry exhaustiveness. On the contrary, 
he pointedly ‘‘ declines to enter into these controversies between learned men ;” 
he is profuse in telling us what he does not know and does not mean to decide, 
and in mentioning those things of which it is his intention to make no further 
mention. Four pages are devoted to miscellaneous remarks about Fichte ; 
but at tho end Mr. Maurice says, ‘‘I have told you nothing of Fichte’s 
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system, and mean to tell you nothing.” At another place the Professor is not 
at all sure ‘‘if ho called the conscience a faculty he would understand his 
own meaning.” And again, further on, he is not at all ‘‘ anxious to debate 
the question whether the conscience belongs to the primitive cast of our 
mental constitution.” These intimations of intention to keep clear of the 
discussions and controversies of learned men are on the whole scrupulously 
observed. Mr. Maurice does not analyse and refute a system which he dislikes. 
He quotes a small specimen of it, gives vent to the emotion of disgust with which 
it fills him, emphasizes and isolates phrases which seem capable of bearing an 
evil meaning, sneers at the author, declares that he ought to be regarded by 
the community with the greatest abhorrence, and finally opposes to the elabo- 
rate argumentation of a painstaking thinker a story, a piece of poetry, or the 
fictitious character of a novel. Thus Mr. Bentham’s Utilitarian theory is 
controverted by instancing the character of Tito in ‘‘ Romola,” and exclaiming, 
“There is the true Benthamite.” Mr. Bain’s position that a standard of 
morality must be produced before we can argue about it, is overturned, after 
the pertinent remark that, of course, Mr. Bain need not argue unless he likes— 
‘no British subject is compelled to write or reason about a subject unless on 
his own terms,”—by a prose version of Mr. Tennyson’s ‘‘ Northern Farmer ;” 
while a little further on the same Mr. Bain’s very lucid and probable account 
of the genesis of Conscience and the notion of Moral Obligation by the system 
of rewards and punishments with which the growing mind is surrounded, is 
rebutted by the quotation of Sir Francis Doyle’s graceful verses on the wreck 
of the Birkenhead. 

Opposition to the Utilitarian scheme of morals is not so rare as to excite 
surprise ; gross misconceptions, and travyesties of that scheme are quite frequent 
enough to preclude any emotion of wonder at their appearance in the pages 
of obscure or unknown writers. What is surprising is that such miscon- 
ceptions in their most aggravated form should be produced in a work by the 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Cambridge; and what is 
capable of exciting an extreme of wonder and astonishment is, that an 
author of Mr. Maurice’s reputation and talent should not only misconceive 
a system he opposes, but should positively misrepresent, to a very extra- 
ordinary extent, the doctrines and sentiments of a distinguished living exponent 
of it. This is a graye charge to make, and will require to be accurately proved. 
And first, as to the misconception of the Utilitarian scheme :—Tito, or rather 
an imaginary disciple of Tito, we are told has a right to exclaim ‘“‘I am the 
true Benthamite.” 

“You who spend your lives in seeking for the reformation of what you deem abuses, 

. . are utterly inconsistent men. . . . You defy the vengeance of those deities Pleasure 
and Pain, whom I, in accordance with your creed, acknowledge as my sovereigns; the 
one to possess the service of my life, the other to be induced by all possible bribes to 
leave me alone. You after all are mimicking the young Hercules in the fable. I am 
convinced that he was a fool.” —(P. 48.) 

At a further page we are introduced to a rich sensualist, ‘‘who has habitually 
sought as much pleasure as he could get, and avoided pain of every kind ;” 
to an “Irish labourer with dilapidated trousers, and straw peeping through his 
hat, who has wooed pleasure at wakes and fairs.” These persons are supposed 
one day to be visited by remorse at their ill-spent lives, and to be very miser- 

able. But Mr. Bentham’s precepts, though ‘‘ ever so widely diffused, and 
embraced ever so‘cordially, can have no effect” in soothing their wounded 
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consciences, ‘* For, as I said before, his precepts have to all intents and purposes 
been adopted already by those troubled spirits.” —(P. 85.) There can be no mistake 
about Mr. Maurice’s meaning. The base ingratitude and hateful selfishness of 
Tito on the one hand, and the sensuality of the rich and the debaucheries of the 
poor on the other, are, in Mr. Maurice’s view, the natural and proper result 
of Bentham’s Utilitarianism. As Gibbon said on a similar occasion, one’s 
indignation is lost in amazement at such misconception. 

A short parenthetical remark must here be made. It is a matter of common 
notoriety that, signal as Bentham’s services were to the theory of legislation 
and ethics, yet that his general conception of human nature was narrow and 
unsatisfactory. As one of the most illustrious of his partial followers puts it, 
‘*he has not been followed in these oversights by any of the able men who, 
from the extent of their intellectual obligations to him, have been regarded 
as his disciples.”” The Utilitarian scheme has been enlarged, deepened, and in 
every way enriched by distinguished writers subsequent to Bentham. To 
single out Bentham, therefore, for carping hostile criticism when dealing 
with the utilitarian theory, is scarcely more fair and philosophically honour- 
able than for an opponent of the heliocentric theory to ignore the labours 
of Kepler, Newton, and Laplace, and to direct an unsparing polemic against 
the original work, ‘‘ De Revolutionibus Orbium Ccelestium,” of Copernicus. 
But Utilitarians can afford to waive even this point, and yet convict Mr. 
Maurice either of incapacity or unfairness. The ungrateful, selfish Tito, the 
true Benthamite, the uproarious Irishman wooing pleasure at wakes, at fairs, 
the genuine follower of Bentham’s precepts! Bentham was the pitiless 
enemy of self-regarding motives taken by themselves, and was for making 
penal, not only overt acts of malevolence, but the refusal or the omission 
of a service to humanity; he not only desired to protect human beings from 
anti-social instincts, but the inferior animals themselves. Yet Bentham, 
according to Mr. Maurice, is the true and logical patron of the baseness and 
ingratitude of the anti-social Tito. Bentham considered it should be erected 
into an offence ‘‘ to abandon a wounded man on a solitary road without seeking 
any assistance for him.” Amiable, but manifest inconsistency, says Mr. 
Maurice; the true Benthamite, I can assure you, was not Bentham, with his 
hard work and schemes of reform, and regard to the feelings and comfort of 
others: the true Benthamite is one of the most repulsive and hateful characters 
to be found in dramatic fiction: the man who returns evil for good, and 
tramples on the tenderest feelings of his wife, is the true Utilitarian. Com- 
ment is superfluous. 

But even this is not the worst. Mr. Maurice has treated the living Professor 
of Logic in the University of Aberdeen with even greater unfairness than the 
deceased Bentham. Mr. Alexander Bain, in his deservedly esteemed work on 
«“‘The Emotions and the Will,” among a multitude of other topics, has treated of 
the genesis and development of the moral sense and feeling of moral obligation. 
He has adopted a view which, as Mr. Mill says, is by no means new; but he has 
succeeded in placing it in great relief, and has found illustrations and argu- 
ments for it which are original and striking. ;,His theory is that conscience, in 
its initial stage, is generated by the fear of punishment and the hope of reward. 
The commandments and prohibitions put in force in the nursery, the school, 
and the forum, are the original generators of that sense of the forbidden, and 
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that ideal avoidance of prohibited actions which issues at last in the strongest 
instinctive repugnance to their commission. Law and public opinion, in fact, 
are the parents of that prompt and spontaneous approbation and disapprobation 
which characterise the judgments of what we call the conscience. Mr. Bain is 
elaborately careful to mark that his view only refers to the ‘‘ primary germ and 
characteristic type of the faculty.” He designates it as the lowest form in 
which the conscience is manifested, while yet it is the origin and basis of all 
the others. The conscience which responds only to the fear of punishment, he 
names the Slavish conscience. That which rises to an appreciation of social 
and general ends, he calls the Citizen conscience ; while the highest manifesta- 
tion of all that which glows with a passion for good and human well-being, 
regardless of consequences to self, he denominates the Independent or Idiosyn- 
cratic conscience. He rises into a fervour not customary to his plain scientific 
style when expatiating on the absolute necessity of the generous, self-sacrificing 
emotions to a finished moral system. ‘‘ Positive good deeds and self-sacrifice 
are the preserving salt of human life,” he remarks, and expressly excludes the 
notion that a rigorous and far-seeing selfishness can ever be adequate to fulfil 
the wants of society. 

Of this complex and elaborate inquiry, Mr. Maurice quotes just a little over 
two pages, and precisely those pages which the nature of Mr. Bain’s argument 
caused him to devote to the penal origin of conscience before alluded to. Not 
a word is dropt concerning the ample additions and developments which 
we have seen Mr. Bain is careful to supply. But Mr. Bain is pointedly 
represented as founding all moral action on the dread of punishment; of main- 
taining that children learn only because they are whipped ; that sailors and 
soldiers fight only because they are flogged, or fear flogging; and that his 
principles are those of the inquisitors and persecutors of all ages, who in 
different ways have attempted to act upon his maxim. It should be added that 
the tone adopted is one of scoffing insolence towards a most respectable writer. 
Altogether, a misrepresentation more gross could not easily be found in 
literature. 

With such conceptions of philosophical controversy and criticism, it is not a 
matter of wonder to find Mr. Maurice’s positive efforts in the way of exposition 
and inquiry, are feeble and shallow to the last degree. Of psychological 
analysis he does not seem to have an idea. We have already seen that he 
distinctly declines to enter into the controversies of learned men as to the nature 
of the conscience—that is to say, he declines to enter upon the subject he has 
undertaken to treat. Nothing but voluminous extracts, for which there is not 
space, could give a notion of the poor reiteration and empty emphasis he uses 
when expounding his supposed views. I say supposed, because it is all but 
impossible to gather what his views are. His chief aim appears to be to 
attest against all the world that such a thing as conscience exists, and he seems 
possessed by the idea that this is denied by philosophers. The great point in 
his triumphant introduction of Mr. Tennyson’s ‘‘ Northern Farmer” is that 
‘*a conscience is there,” ‘‘an I is there.” The Ought “rises out of the coarse 
nature of the farmer as out of a prison-house or a graye.” In consequence of 
this remarkable peculiarity, the Northern Farmer resembles Columbus, Martin 
Luther, and John Hampden. For “‘ the conscience of an obligation involving 
some effort, endurance, sacrifice, dwelt in them all.” These fearfully solemn 
remarks are supposed in somo way to layin ruins Mr, Bain’s attempts to establish 
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an ethical standard. Mr. Maurice is above any such grovelling occupation. 
“The fact is this, however we may account for it, eachof us does say I ought and 
I ought not.” It is to be wished that before writing his book Mr. Maurice 
had said that he ought not to misrepresent his adversaries, and had adhered on 
this point to a ‘conscience of an obligation,” even though it involved some 
effort, endurance, and sacrifice. ‘‘ We cannot weed these expressions out of our 
dialect, or out of the dialect of any civilised nation. Like the word ‘I,’ they 
have established themselves in language, it could not exist without them. How 
is that?” The reader must consult the work itself for the answer to this 
pregnant question. JAMES CoTTER Morison. 


Essays ON EDUCATIONAL REFORMERS. By Ropert HEBERT QUICK, M.A., 

Longman. 1868, 
Mr. Quick starts with an assumption, which will hardly be disputed, that 
English teachers have hitherto given little attention to the theory of their pro- 
fession. His own book, however, is only one of many signs that this neglect is 
not to continue much longer, and I should be sorry to think that his modest 
expectations will not be abundantly exceeded by the interest which his ad- 
mirably-written sketches are so well fitted to attract to the subject. One would 
hope that his arguments to prove the desirableness of guiding and correcting 
practice by theory are unnecessary, or at least, that they are directed to a state 
of mind which is itself associated with some of the abuses which enlightened 
criticism would most promptly and decisively condemn. He himself admits 
(p. 247) :— 

“It is not to be wondered at that we have no science of education. Those who have 
been able to observe the phenomena have had no interest in generalising from them. 
Up to the present time the schoolmaster has been a person to whom boys were sent to 
learn Latin and Greek. He has had, therefore, no more need of science than the 
dancing-master.” 

The first essay gives a full account of the methods and studies established by 
the Jesuits, who organised and arranged the higher school-education of Europe 
into the form which it still retains in this country. Their teaching was exclu- 
sively literary, and was directed to forming the character of the ‘‘ scholar 
and gentleman,” as we have been taught to understand it. It was an ideal 
suitable to their purposes, for it enabled them to exclude speculations of im- 
mediate and dangerous interest, it flattered the pride of the higher classes, and 
it tended to form the ‘‘ man of the world, and of affairs” needed by the state- 
craft of the times. Their schools were widely popular, and to this day the ideal 
of aristocratic education is pretty much what they made it. The remaining 
essays are biographical sketches of the chief ‘‘ Innovators” who, from time to 
time, have protested against this established system, both in principle and in 
detail. The father of all these is Montaigne, whose delightful essay, ‘‘ De ? Insti- 
tution des Enfans,” is rather slightly referred to by Mr. Quick. It contains 
many of the objections which have been so often urged since his time against 
every part of the prevailing system of education, stated with that sunny felicity 
of tone and expression in which no writer of the same gravity has ever sur- 
passed him. Ratich was the first to reduce to practice the opinions of those who, 
ike Montaigne, desired to follow nature in the process of education. He would 
teach nothing by authority,—that is to say, the pupil was to participate in 
the process necessary to arriye at every result which was taught him. This is 
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a principle common to all the Innovators. Ratich failed in practice, like many 
reformers, from the exorbitancy of his pretensions, or indeed, of his own 
expectations. Milton’s views of education were wider than Ratich’s. He 
wished to combine various forms of manual labour, esthetic training and 
warlike exercises, with a very varied intellectual curriculum. It is not yet 
proved that this is ridiculously impossible; the first steps in the necessary 
organisation have yet to be taken. Like Montaigne and Milton, Comenius, a 
bishop among the Moravian brethren, insisted on the priority of things to 
words in nature asa guide for the educator, and he was the first'to arrange 
a system of education entirely on this hint. No step in the history of teaching 
is more important than this, and those who believe with the present writer that 
literary education is ‘‘ on its trial,” and without much chance of an acquittal, 
will read with interest Comenius’s scheme for his ‘‘ vernacular schools.” 
Locke pursues the same general line of thought in reference to the following of 
Nature as the other reformers of whom I have spoken, but he is original in his 
dislike of schools. As his ‘“‘ Thoughts on Education” is a book still pretty 
generally known, it is unnecessary to repeat his arguments, which are sum- 
marised by Mr. Quick with his usual neatness. His own remarks in opposition 
to them seem to me, I confess, inconclusive, so far at least as they go to defend 
boarding-schools. It is a somewhat suspicious circumstance that the special 
‘*tone”’ of public schools is described so variously and so vaguely by those who 
attach most importance to it. Mr. Quick borrows from Miss Davies the term 
‘* open airiness”’ to describe this mysterious moral-intellectual-physical some- 
thing, which I believe to be merely a form of the traditional bearing common 
to all the European aristocracies, occupying very unsuitably the place of 
simplicity and docility in those who are still in fact un-emancipated members of 
the family. Within the limits of a short notice it isimpossible to do more than 
state convictions on such questions as this, though Mr. Quick’s book is full both 
of evidence and of suggestions towards the discussion of them. The account of 
Rousseau’s Emile is a model of intelligent compression. We are here brought 
face to face, not for the first time, with the questions of coercion and punish- 
ment. All the Innovators have been unanimous in laying the fault of idleness 
and want of interest in lessons to the teacher rather than to the pupil. In 
the widest sense I believe this is perfectly fair. As a practical conclusion, 
it may be said that punishment should never closely accompany the act of 
teaching, and that corporal punishment is certainly not fitted to create a 
habit of cheerful mental activity. Ifthe masters in our great schools were not 
already overworked, they would probably wish to take their share of the punish- 
ment by teaching over again everything that the boys have failed to learn 
from them, and this plan would soon reduce such instances to a minimum. 
Space will not allow mo to speak of the rude Basedow, so fierce to all but 
children, whom it is a pleasure to meet again in Mr. Quick’s pages after having 
been introduced to him by Goethe. Pestalozzi’s noble life of unrequited service 
to humanity is well described, but perhaps Mr. Quick would have done well to 
give us a chapter on Fellenberg and Hofwyl, where the industrial or ‘‘ manual 
labour” experiment was more fully tried than it has been elsewhere, or is likely 
to be soon, unless in the new Cornell University, at Ithaca, New York. An 
acute but temperate criticism on Mr. Herbert Spencer’s opinions concludes the 
historical part of the book. Two chapters of thoughts and suggestions convey 
the eminently suggestive results of Mr. Quick’s suryey. Agreeing with so 
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much of what he says, I must yet uso my remaining space to make a protest. 
He is clear that history, if taught in schools, must be conceived in the old bio- 
graphical and picturesque spirit. He demands a “ Macaulay for boys.” This is 
often said, but I believe, on the contrary, that the most inspiriting as well as the 
only true view of personal action is that which most rigorously refers the 
individual agent to the laws of evolution which limit and account for his work, 
and which teaches that each great man has been but the organ and seryant of 
a progress which he neither originated nor controlled. 


— Joun BurNELL PayYNeE. 

Tue GENIUS oF SoritupE. Tite SoLirupEs OF NATURE AND OF MAN, oR 
THE LONELINEss oF HuMAN Lire. By WILLIAM RovuNsEVILLE ALGER. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

Mr. ALGER is known to universal literature as the author of the most exhaustive 

and complete ‘* History of the Doctrine of a Future Life” which has ever been 
written. The wide and laborious reading which that work rendered needful 
naturally brought him much into contact with Eastern thought, and in a volume 
entitled ‘‘ The Poetry of the Orient” he gave us some of the gems of Sanscrit, 
Arabic, and Persian meditation. The present volume seems to be the outcome 
of that various reading. It is a curious and fascinating union of the spirit of 
the oldest Old World with that of the newest New World. Mr. Alger isa 
modern American, baptized with the spirit of the remotest past. Amid the 
noise of modern democratic society he feels the charm of that unbroken quiet 
which lies upon the surface of Eastern life. With a thorough appreciation of 
the pleasures of society he unites a strong sense of the value of solitude, and 
an intense enjoyment of its delights. He takes himself and his readers out of 
the noise and bustle of cities into the grand solitudes of Nature, discoursing 
eloquently of their silence, and giving us a sense of slightly garrulous com- 
panionship among deserts, and forests, and prairies, and crumbling ruins. 

His book is pre-eminently a book for the busy, yet it is a book for the lonely 

too. A little oyer-rhetorical, as American writings are apt to be, and some- 

times slightly offending a severe and classical taste, it is, nevertheless, a 

charming companion for the quiet moments of a bustling existence, or the long 
hours of a lonely life. 

Mr. Alger has given the greatest space in his book to sketches of solitary 
characters. He passes over rather lightly what he calls the solitudes of Nature, 
and scarcely does full justice to the sweet influence which such solitude exerts. 
Perhaps, indeed, he scarcely believes it to be solitude. With Byron, he holds 
that there is a deeper solitude to be found in the very midst of crowds than in 
the silent wastes where ‘‘ mortal foot hath ne’er or rarely been.” This ‘‘con- 
verse with Nature’s charms” is rather retirement than solitude. But it is in 
such retirement that true wisdom seeks its rest. Our holidays are a mere rush 
of new sensations, and they fail to refresh us as they might did we merely seek 
the quietudes of Nature, and the relief from mere sensation which Nature’s 
quiet brings. 

Epictetus said ‘‘To be friendless is solitude,” and Byron’s celebrated verse 
and Mr. Alger’s delightful volume are but expansions of the motto of the 
Phrygian sage. Mr. Alger, however, proves it in detail. Yet he offers us his 
own definition when he says, ‘‘ If our activity has objects, those objects serve as 
comrades, if it is creative the results serve as comrades. But if our activity is 
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the overflow of unemployed powers, with no object to meet and return it, with 
. no product to embody and reflect it, we are conscious of an unrelieved loneliness. 
Solitude, therefore, is the reaction of the soul without an object and without a 
product.” But Mr. Alger’s ‘‘ Sketches of Lonely Characters,” which occupy 
half his yolume, prove that neither the objects nor the results of our activity 
serve the purposes of companionship. We have a longing for sympathy, 
appreciation, communion with our kind, and where that is denied us we are 
alone. Wordsworth says: 
“ He kept, 
In solitude and solitary thought, 
His mind in a just equipoise of love.” 


But that is the influence of retirement, not of solitude. The true man seeks 
solitude of this kind as his refreshment. He nourishes his intellectual and 
moral force in retirement just as his bodily powers nourish themselves in sleep. 
But he nourishes that force to use it. He seeks solitude as a means, but never 
as an end; and then its influence is of the most healthy and invigorating 
character. The true solitaries of our race have had solitude rather forced upon 
them. That perilous possession which we call genius has a natural tendency to 
isolate a man from his kind. But most solitaries have been made solitaries by 
their scorn. Feeling a sense of superiority to the crowd, they have despised 
their kind. Ono feels a sense of reverence for these great solitary characters, 
but only a few of them are as great morally as they are great intellectually, 
It is very well to muse upon great themes in retirement, but it is better 
still to do great things for the world. There are three orders of greatness, 
—there is the vulgar greatness, which is only great as it sees its magnified 
shadow cast upon the faces of the multitude, but which is littleness when it 
is alone; there is the solitary grandeur which draws aside from the crowd 
and stands in mountain loneliness, unappreciated and unappreciating, with 
its head in the everlasting snow above the range of human life and feeling; 
and there is the heroic greatness which puts its dignity aside, lives and moves 
with the multitudes, though it cannot be of them; feeds the fire of its genius 
at the secret fountain of meditation, but goes forth with it into the world to 
enlighten and warm and bless its contemporaries. This last form of greatness 
is solitary, as all greatness is; but to it the solitude is suffering. It longs 
for appreciation, but fails to get it; for sympathy, but lives above it; for love, 
and tenderness, and admiration, but cannot have them till it is too late to enjoy 
them. Like a mountain range such souls stand above the plain and cannot 
be seen in all the fulness of their outline by those who live immediately at 
their feet, but their unappreciated genius sends out refreshing streams to bless 
the world. Like mountains, too, it is only distance which can reveal their 
greatness, and they stand out on the horizon of the past, the wonder and 
admiration of future generations. Their lot in life is tears and solitude, 
and afterwards the reverence and admiration of ages. They serve without 
reward, and sow in tears for other times to reap. Such is the genesis of pos- 
thumous fame. Mr. Alger writes the history of the griefs of solitary genius 
with hearty reverence and appreciation; and though he makes us love and 
reverence them none the less, he makes us loye our own humbler lot the 
more; and we turn from the charms of solitude to the delights of society, and 
friendship, and appreciative love, with fresh joy in them, and fresh gratitude for 
them. P. W. CLAYDEN. 








